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“Westward the course of Empire takes 
its way.”-—BISHOP BERKELEY. 


GREELEY. 


| “Go West, Young Man, Go West”—HORACE 


* SAN BRUNO PARK 


Offers an opportunity for a home or investment which you cannot afford to cast aside 





SAN BRUNO PARK 


The first available land 
in the path of San Fran- 
cisco’s. growth. Destined 
to be the residential cen- 
tér of the city, and its 
greatest commercial ship- 
ping point. Surrounded 
by railways, and upon 
the completion of the “'S. 
P. Bay Shore Cut-Off,’’ 
to be but 15 minutes from 


OUR PROPOSITION 


For $5.00 per month, upon a payment 
of $10.00 down (according to location), 
we will sell you a lot in SAN BRUNO 
PARK guaranteed to increase 25 per 
cent yearly in value. PRICES—$250.00 
to $375.00. TITLE—Title is guaranteed 
by the South San Francisco Land and 
Improvement Co., and a certificate of 
insurance can be obtained from the 
California Title Insurance and Trust 
Company. 

GUARANTEE—25 per cent increase 
on your investment within one year 
or your money refunded with 6 per 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, eighth 
city in point of size in the 
Union, the door to the 
Orient, the metropolis of 
the Pacific Coast, des- 
tined to be the world’s 
greatest city, occupying 
the ena of a peninsula by 
the famous Golden Gate, 
entrance to the world’s 
greatest harbor, flanked 
by ocean and bay, is con- 
tinually growing south- 
ward toward SAN 
BRUNO PARK. 
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the heart of the city. cent interest. 




















SAN BRUNO PARK, Junction “S.P. Bay Shore Cut-off,” facing San Mateo Electric Railway and 8.P. Depot 
ALL EYES TURN TO REAL ESTATE WHEN SPECULATIVE INTERESTS FAIL 
SAN BRUNO PARK is now the scene of the greatest Real Estate activity upon the Pa- 
cific Coast. Since November 17th, the day upon which sales were first made in SAN BRUNO 
PARK, over 100 lots have been sold, and the value of our property in that time has in- 
creased 25 per cent. 

Several owners of property in SAN BRUNO PARK and vicinity: L. F. Swift, Pres. of 
Swift & Co., Chicago; D. O. Mills, New York and San Francisco; Ogden D. Armour, Pres. 
Armour & Co., Chicago; Daniel Meyer, Banker, San Francisco; W. A. Irwin, Vice-President 
Federal Trust Co., San Francisco; George R. Sneath, Jersey Farm Co., San Francisco. 

DON’T DELAY. Write us at once—to-day—for full particulars. 

HENSLEY-GREEN CO., Dept. B. Mills Bidg. San Francisco, Cal., Bankers, Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

Unusual opportunities for a limited number of energetic men of unquestioned reputation to 
act as our permanent representatives in their own community. Write us for particulars, 
addressing as above. 
SEND FOR OUR MAP OF SAN FRANCISCO, SHOWING SAN BRUNO PARK. 

| “Few large fortunes can now be made 

in any part of the world except from one 

usual avocation. Your real estate pur- 


cause—the rise in the value of REAL ES- 
chases will make your old age comfortable.”’ TATE.” 
—RUSSELL SAGE. —ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


“Young man, buy real estate in the out- 
lying boroughs, and then work hard at your 








WE OFFER YOU A FREE TRIP TO SAN FRANCISCO 
—————— enna 
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in spite of winter winds. 

Pure, soothing, anti- 
septic, its use prevents 
chapping and gives to 
a complexion the clear, 
vivid hue of perfect 


health. The skin soap. 


Booklet, trial size package of Soap 
and Facial Cream for 5 cents to pay 


Special 
Offer 


postage; for 10 cents the same and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Powder and Dental Cream, 


ane Andrew Jergens Co. 


Sole Owners, 


Cincinnati, O. 
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A GREAT HYGIENIC INVENTION 


made by our secret process from the fiber of the won- 
cerful Ramie p'«nt (vegetable silk), which combines 
allthe good qualities of sil-, wool, linen and cotton, 
but has none «-f their bad oues. 

It hag t:.e luster of silk, four times the strength of 
linen, and is much more abeorbent. It keeps the 
p resactive to excrete impurities from the s stem. 
Provides Radiation, Ventilation and Evaporation, is 
absolutely unshringeble. most pleasant to wear, and 


The Only Really Hygienic Underwear Made 


It preserves and restores health, cures Rheumatiem 
and other ailments Caused by impure blood, hardens the 
system, and is the best safe- 

guard aguinst catching cold. 

For sa'e by leading dealers 

(There is no 


Prices for women, $3.00; men 
$3 25; $3.50 per garment. 
Write for our Free Booklet 
“ABOUT RAMIE” 
wae ew RAMIB 


473-5 Broome Street, New York 
Factory: Carlskrona. Swed. n 
At wholesale also 
Wilson Bros., ° Chicago 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSUR ANCE 





A TIRE TRIUMPH 


IN THE 


Morgan & Wright Clincher 


We have turned twenty years’ experience to 
good account for the owners of automobiles. 
It has an extremely tough casing and a reinforced shoe which 
fits the rim perfectly. Extra heavy rubber tread—adding mate 
rially to its ease and durability. 


Minimizes Tire Troubles. Insist Upon It. 


MORGAN & WRIGHT, CHICAGO 


New York Dayton,O. St.Louis San Francisco 





A PROSPEROUS 
AND PROGRESSIVE Co. 
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Diamonds on Credit We Are the Largest 


under the LOFTIS SYSTEM House 12 the Diamond busi- 
means that any person. of ness. We are also one 
honest intentions, no matter how Of the oldest—Est. 1853. We refer 

far away they may live, may open £0 any bank in America—ask your 

a Confidential Charge Account for a Dia-!ocal bank how we stand in the 
mond, Watch or other valuable article business world. They will refer to 
of jewelry, and pay the same ina series their Commercial Agency books and 
of easy monthly payments. tell you that we stand very high, and 
that our representations may be ac- 


How To Do It. byte & cepted without question. 


illustrated Catalogue, and from it Qur Guarantee Certificate siven 
select any article that you would like : . wit 
to wear or own: or. perhaps use as a @Very Diamond. is the broadest and 


gift toa loved one. e will send your Strongest ever issued by a yo 

selection on approval to your home, place COnc+rn. Further, we give the broad 
of business or express office as you may pre- 2Uarantee of complete satisfaction to 
fer. Examine it as leisurely and as carefully €Very Purchaser. Our exchange system | 
as you wish: then, if it is ali that you antici- 18 the most liberal ever devised, for it permits 
pated, and the best value you ever saw for the YOu to return any Diamond bought of us, and 
money asked—puy one-fifth of the price and &@t the full amount paid in exchange for 
keep it. The balance you may send us in Sther goods or a larger Diamond. 


eight equal monthly payments. Your Holiday Plans pone ponding Meeony 


On the Other Hand, buy. simpy. return ed through our Catalogue and _ considered 
the artic ‘ what you can doin gift-making in conjune- 
he article tous at our expense, Whether tion with the LOFTIS SYSTEM. ‘The $5.00 

I which you might pay forsomething cheap 


and other charges—you pay nothing, 2 
neither do you assume any or or obliga- 20d trashy, will make the first payment 
ou in immediate possession 


tion whatever. We submit our goods on OP, and put y Sisal ar Guan.” ten 


their merits, with absolute confidence Of @ splendi é 
that their quality, low price and our C42 thus make gifts that are commen- 


easy terms of payment. will command SUrate with, and appropriate to the 
your favor. We ask but one oppor- Circumstances, without any considera- 
tunity foradding your name to the Mle initial outlay. There can be no 
largest list of pleased customers with More favorable time than the present 


which a Diamond hou for buying a Diamond. Prices are ad- 
honored. — over vancing steadily and a profit of 15 or 


20 per cent within a year seems as- 
sured. Dealers generally agree 
lin this prediction. 


Write to-aay for Catalog 


characteristie of our house. It is nothing less than 
a written agreement to return all that they pay for a Diamond-lessten per cent. at any : rf 
time within one year. Thus, one might wear a fifty dollar Diamond for a whole year, then > 
send it back and get $45.00, making the cost of wearing the Diamond less than 10e per week. 


LOFTIS BROS. @ CO. _Diamonds--Watches--Jewelry 


Dept. A. 167. 92 to 98 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


To the Cash Buyer of Diamonds we have a proposition to make which is thoroughly Ke 
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SY OSSIO 


The Light Running YOST 
is easy to operate. 


Its Beautiful Work is 
easy to read. 


Our Unusual Catalogue is 
easy to understand. 








Why not send for the Unusual Catalogue 
and learn of the Beautiful Work done by 
the Light Running Yost? Sent free. 














AG Writing Machine Co., 245 Broadway, New York. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


California Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company. 


For the six months ending December 31, 1903, 
dvidends have pcen Gcclared on deposits in the 
savings department of this company as follows: On 
term deposits at the rate of 3 6-10 per cent per 


f wumum, and on ordinary deposits at the rate of 3 


per cent per annum, free of taxes and payable on 
and after Saturday, January 2, 1904. 
Dividends uncalled od are added to the princi- 


pal afitcr January wat 
J. "‘ALZELL BROWN, Manager. 
Office—Corner Galitornia and _ Montgomery Sts. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
German Savings and Loan Society. 


For the half year ending with December 31, 1903, 
a dividend has been declared at the rate of three 
and one-quarter (3 1-4) per cent per annum on all 
deposits. free of taxes, payable on and after Sat- 
urday, January 2, 1904. 

GEORGE TOUR 


Office—526 California Street. 





NY, Secretary. 





WANTED.—10 men in each State to travel, tack 
signs and distribute circulars and samples of our 
goods. Salary $60.00 per month, $3.00 per day for 
expenses. KUHLMAN CO., DEPT. E. ATLAS 
BLOCK, CHICAGO. 
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always bears this 
signature on the 


label. It 


perfect satisfaction, 


insures 
and is a_ protection 
against all the troubles 
and worries caused by 
inferior imitations. 

The Improved requires 
no tacks. 


Wood rollers, Tin rollers. 





GATARRH=ASTH MA 


Throat, Lungs, Deafness, Bad 
Breath, CURED SLEEPING. 
Hard Cases preferred. (37 60 days 
FREE. Inexpensive, Pleasant, 
Private, Safe, Certain. Best in 
Theory: Best in Practice, as thous- 
ands know. Book with ample proof 
and valuable information Free. 
E. C.C. CURE, 1840 YanBuren, CHICAGO 














Reduced Rates 


to and from the East on household goods 
Write or call nearest office 


BEKINS VAN & STORAGE COMPANY 


ll Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 244 S, Broad- 
way, !os Angeles. 95 Washington St., Chicago 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


San Francisco Savings Union. 

For the half year ending with the 3lst of Decem- 
ber, 1993, a dividend has been declared at the rate 
per annum of three and one-half (3 1-2) per cent 
on term deposits, and three (3) per cent on ordi- 
nary deposits, free of taxes, payable on and after 
Saturday, January 2, 1904. 

Ia:VELL WHITE, 
C ffice—522 California St., corner Webb. 











Cashier. 








DECKER & SON 
«PIANOS... 


For Sale by 
Pommer-Lilers 
Music Co. 


653 MARKET STREET 
San Francisco. Est. 1856 
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Gold Seal Rubber Belting 











? Packing and Hose is the 
best made 
Manufacturers of the genuine Crack-Proof Gold Qeal Mining Boots aN 


We manufacture Rubber Goods and Oi] Clothing in San Francisco 
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The first successful 
autcmobile runabout was 
made in our factory in 
1837. Building on this 
{ »undation, the experience 
of each succeeding year 
has brought the Olds- 
mobile to a higher stand- 
ard of excellence, until 
today it stands alone 
as the world’s standard 
runabout. 

Ask our nearest selling 
agent, or write direct for 
full information and book- 
let to Dept. » 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
Detroit, Mich., U. S.A. 


Member of the Association of Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers. 
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Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Acne, or other skin troubles, 


ydrozone 


will cure you. 





As these diseases are caused by para- 
sites, killing them without causing injury 
to the healthy tissue cures the trouble. 

It has cured many cases pronounced 
incurable and is absolutely safe. 





Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide. 
Used and endorsed by leading physicians, 
It is absolutely harmless, yet a most pow- 
erful healing agent. 


Trial bottle at your druggist or by 
mail on receipt of 25 cents. None gene 
uine without my signature on label. 


Che, Cetactant 


¥ 59 Prince St., New York. 
Free valuable Booklet on How to Treat Diseases 





Subscribed Capital........... 
hey lig ee CCC CCE 


rate of 5 per cent per annum. 


Wm. Corbin, Sect’y and Gen. Man. 
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Profit and Reserve Fund............. 
Monthly Income, over............... 


ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to build homes, also to make 
roperty, the members giving first liens on their real estate as security. 
o help its stockholders to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their 

stock, and to allow them to open deposit accounts bearing interest at the 
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HOME OFFICE—S. W. Cor. California and Battery Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
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LIEBIG COMPANYS 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 
MAKES DELICIOUS SOUPS 


As well as sauces and delicate invalid dishes. 
It_is the ever ready aid to up-to-date home 
cooking. Just the thing for the chafing dish. 
MISS MARIA PARLOA gives Recipes for a large 
variety of soups, sauces, made dishes, etc., in LIEBIG J 
COMPANY'S Compact COOK BOOK. Sent free to any 
housekeeper who will send her address on a postal to 
Corneille David & Co., 105 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 





2,500,000 
350,000 
100,000 









loans on 





improved 









Hon. Washington Dodge, Pres’t. 

















United States Senator Addison G. Foster 


(Author of “The Forest Reserve Blanket,’ in December, 1903, Over- 
land Monthly.) 
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PETS. a Study by Matilda Lotz, Pupil of Rosa Bonheur. 





Publisher's Column 


In view of the many opinions expressed regarding the outcome of 
the last political campaign in San Francisco, and its effect upon the 
State at large during the national campaign, it is of interest, not only 
to the State of California, but to the nation, that some notice be taken 
of one of the most remarkable examples of political manipulation. 

The people of California should find, in the article printed below, 
much food for thought and indeed it should point the way to many 
a young man to success, as it illustrates what may be accomplished 
by hard and unremitting work against the greatest odds. The Over- 
land Monthly especially disclaims any bias and the article is simply an 
exposition of one man’s methods in the face of overwhelming opposi- 
tion.—Editorial Note. 





THE BOSS 
A Political Campaign Without Newspapers 
BY J. F. CARRERE 


at the opening of the campaign: 
The Republican nominee was Mr. 
H. J. Crocker, a business man, 
avowedly of no political experience: 
of unblemished personal character, 
(as were, for the matter of that, both 
his competitors), supported by the 
Republican papers and that party 
organization, with ex-Congressman 


Julius Kahn as manager of the 
campaign. The Democrats had 


nominated Mr. Franklin K. Lane, 
a newspaper man and lawyer of abil- 
ity, who had been thrice elected by 
large majorities City Attorney, and 
who came within a few votes of be- 
ing elected Governor, on which occa- 
sion he carried San Francisco by 
nearly ten thousand majority over 
his Republican competitor. He 
was supported by the daily and 
weekly Democratic press, the party 
organization, which had for its po- 
litical manager, Mr. Gavin McNab, 





Mr. A. Ruef. 








HE recent municipal election 

in San Francisco developed 

some features in the Mayor- 

alty contest that may not be unin- 

teresting or without value for gen- 

tlemen with political ambitions, 

who are anxious to learn the science 

of conducting a successful campaign 
without the aid of newsnapers. 

The following was the situation 


a shrewd Scotchman, of remarkable 
political ability. It is true that later, 
in the stress of political exigency, 
Mr. Lane denied that Mr. McNab 
had any particular connection with 
his campaign, and it was whispered 
that it was being managed by one 
of his deputies, Mr. Hugo Asher, 
but no doubt Mr. Lane continued to 
have the benefit of Mr. McNab’s 














advice. The Labor Union candi- 
date was E. E. Schmitz, the present 
Mayor of the town. No newspapers, 
daily or weekly, supported him; and 
while his opponents had well-organ- 
ized parties behind them, with 
years of political experience and 
great prestige, Mr. Schmitz and his 
campaign manager, Mr. A. Ruef, 
had only a poor organization which 
of itself did not absolutely control 
more than half enough votes to elect 
its ticket. Mr. Ruef’s problem was, 
therefore, how to double the Mayor’s 
party strength with a very weak 
organization, and the active opposi- 
tion of the daily and weekly press 
to overcome. I may add that the 
problem was complicated by the 
Open opposition of some of the la- 
bor leaders on the one hand and by 
the fear of labor organizations and 
their candidates in general, enter- 
tained by many conservative voters. 
How to win a victory under such 
circumstances was “no cinch,” but 
here is how “Boss” Ruef accom- 
plished it and even won for his can- 
didate a very respectable vote in 
those localities where the voters are 
supposed to be most opposed to 
trade unionism. 

When Abraham Ruef took hold 
of the campaign, obviously the first 
thing necessary was to organize, 
and to this end he at once and vig- 
orously set himself. Men were se- 
lected to canvass every section of 
the city. Every effort was made to 
discover the predilections of each 
individual voter. The new register 
was not available, but the old list 
of voters used in 1902 was taken 
and every voter’s views as far as 
possible ascertained. Polls were 
taken of men working on buildings, 
in the Union Iron Works, in stores, 
factories and everywhere else that 
active ingenuity could suggest. Sev- 
eral canvasses of the same voters 
were made to see if they tallied with 
each other, or if the voters had 
changed their views. If a man was 
a foreigner, men of his own nation- 
ality visited him, and perhaps with- 


Publisher’s Column. 


out his knowing it, ascertained how 
he proposed to vote. An Italian in- 
terviewed an Italian, a German a 
German, a Frenchman a _ French- 
man, a Greek a Greek. If the voter 
was a laborer, a fellow wage-earner 
ascertained his views; if a business- 
man, his interviewer was a fellow 
merchant. Every part of the city 
was divided into districts and per- 
sistently canvassed in that way; and 
so thoroughly was the work done 
that two weeks before election the 
“Boss” announced to his lieuten- 
ants, after he had received and care- 
fully compiled all the reports, that 
their man would win by about 7,000 
plurality—he actually won by 6,441 
plurality over Crocker and 13,470 
over Lane. 

Of course halls were hired, meet- 
ings were held, banners, ranging 
from electric lights to canvas signs, 
were hung out everywhere, but 
strange to say, although the candi- 
date was a musician himself, no 
bands were hired, but the money 
that would have been spent in that 
way was used in sending out postal 
cards to every individual voter, re- 
gardless of his politics, inviting him 
to attend a meeting at some hall in 
the vicinity of his home on a given 
night. The speakers for those meet- 
ings were carefully selected from 
the three parties, and at half a dozen 
halls, in different parts of the city, 
frequently on the same night, well- 
known Republicans, Democrats and 
Labor Union orators were busy tell- 
ing the voters why they should vote 
for Schmitz. Seventy thousand of 
these postal card invitations were 
sent out during the campaign. 

The idea worked like a charm. 
Everywhere the meetings were 
crowded, and not by Labor Union 
men only, but by Democrats and 
Republicans, the very classes from 
whom the Boss hoped to win votes 
to elect his man. And the result 
shows that he won them. The Mayor 
appeared at all these gatherings, and 
among other things never failed to 
impress on his hearers the fact that 





he had no newspapers supporting 
him. 

But while the Mayor and the ora- 
tors made speeches, Ruef worked. 
He organized a_ non-partisan 
Schmitz club, with a Democratic 
lawyer for president and a Republi- 
can newspaperman for Secretary. 
A house in a central locality was 
rented for the use of the club, and 
there at any hour of the day or 
night you could find dozens of per- 
sons, busily engaged in booming 
Schmitz. 

Every vote was carefully looked 
after, every unfavorable rumor 
traced to its origin; every difficulty 
smoothed over, and, if possible, ad- 
justed. 

If it was rumored that Smith and 
his family were going to bolt the 
ticket because Jones, who wore a 
Schmitz button, had hit him in the 
eye, although politics had nothing 
to do with the matter, and Schmitz 
had never heard of it and perhaps 
did not even know the parties, 
3rown or Robinson was sent down 
at once to smooth Smith’s ruffled 
feathers and bring him into line 
again. If John Doe was angry with 
the Mayor because the Board of 
Works had not done its duty on 
some street near John’s house, it 
was explained to him that if the 
Mayor was re-elected he would have 
absolute control of the Board of 
Works, and the first thing it would 
do would be to arrange the difficulty. 

Besides the meetings, and _ the 
banners and the postal cards a dozen 
little devices were used to attract 
the voters to Schmitz. Thousands 
of toothpicks, for instance, were dis- 
tributed over the city bearing the 
legend: “My pick. For Mayor: Eu- 
gene E. Schmitz.” A small folder 
bore on the cover the statement: 


“The fight for Mayor is between—” 
and when you turned the page you 
found two portraits of the Mayor 
with the word “and” between them 
and his name under each; thus you 
were told that the fight for Mayor 
was between E. E, Schmitz and Eu- 
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A round card in- 
vited the voters to keep the ball 


gene E. Schmitz. 


rolling for Schmitz, and a_heart- 
shaped card informed them that he 
was near the heart of the plain peo- 





ple. A little folder gave you the 
following: “Tip on the Mayor’s 
Race—Crocker crawls, Lane ’s 


lame; Schmitz scores; ‘The Fiddler 
wins!’” To the uninitiated, I may 
add that “the Fiddler” not only 
designated the Mayor, who is by 
profession a violinist, but a well- 
known race horse which had lately 
won a race with heavy odds against 
him, and therefore the superstitious 
saw in the tip an omen that Schmitz, 
the other fiddler, would win also. 

Then there were pamphlets ga- 
lore. A hundred thousand copies of 
the Mayor’s speech opening the 
campaign were printed and distrib- 
uted, with pamphlets signed by la- 
bor unionists endorsing the Mayor 
and asking their fellow-workmen 
to vote for him. There was a pam- 
phlet detailing the Mayor’s services 
to the public and carmen in the 
street car strike in 1902, showing 
that his actions at that time were 
heartily endorsed by the Board of 
Supervisors, the Grand Jury, im- 
provement clubs and the various 
unions; there were extracts from all 
the papers which were opposing 
him, showing that at various times 
they had all endorsed him for the 
way in which he had performed his 
public duites, and finally there was 
a card, with the portrait of the Chi- 
nese cook of one of the other can- 
didates that probably was as effec- 
tive a campaign document as any 
that was issued. 

Meantime, while the meetings 
were being held and the club was 
busily at work, “Boss” Ruef sat in 
his office giving his personal atten- 
tion to every detail of the contest. 
He began work at 7 a. m. and con- 
tinued it until 2 a. m. the next day. 
His rooms were crowded by men of 
all races, colors, creeds, conditions 
and political faiths. There were 
men whom everybody knew and 























men who did not know themselves; 
there were young men, the first hairs 
of whose mustachios were just in 
evidence, and who bad not yet cast 
their first vote; and there were old 
men who had to wear skull caps 
to keep the draught off their bald 
heads. There were women, too, as 
enthusiastic as the men; and as they 
sat and waited their turn to see the 
leader for many hours, they told 
stories of how this man or that 
had been won over for Schmitz; or 
calculated how many votes he would 
have in the Forty-fifth of the Thirty- 
first, or the Twenty-seventh, or 
some other Assembly district. It 
was a crowd that was enthusiastic, 
every member of it anxious to do 
something for “the cause,” and Ruef 
knew them all. To every visitor he 
had something to say; he knew the 
former’s name and where he could 


work to advantage; he never lost his’ 


temper and never got excited. Ruef 
is not like the ordinary political boss. 
He is a man of education, a native 
son of California; a graduate of the 
State University, where he took 
honors, a lawyer of ability, a man 
of means, who speaks several lan- 
guages fluently, is fond of books and 
literature, does not smoke, drinks 
only moderately, and lives decently 
with his parents. He has a ther- 
ough knowledge of mankind which 
stands him in good stead in politics. 
All day long and half the night 
he sat receiving re>vorts, issuing di- 
rections, sending lis men where 
they could do the most good, and 
keeping careful tab on every detail, 
no matter how trifling, of the cam- 
paign. 

Finally election day came. In 
each of the 320 precincts in the city 
there were at least three watchers 
in the interest of Schmitz. Eighteen 
captains had charge of the eighteen 
Assembly districts, and they were 
instructed to keep moving from 
polling place to polling place to 


see that everything went smoothly, 
and to report continuously to Ruef 
at the headquarters of the Schmitz 
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all 
club 


election 
receiv- 
ing reports from his captains. If 


Club. Mr. Ruef sat 
day at a desk in the 


anything needed attention he _ at- 
tended to it at once. He knew every 
half }our Low many votes had been 
cast in every precinct in the city. 
He ate his meals from the desk be- 
fore him, frequently with a sand- 
wich in one hand and a telephone re- 
ceiver in the other. 

When the polls closed and the re- 
turns began to come in he had pro- 
vided for three sets of reports. A 
direct telephone wire connected the 
club with the Registrar’s office at 
the City Hall, and as the returns 
arrived they were telephoned to the 
club and at once carefully tabulated. 
Another telephone, the number of 
which was known only to the eigh- 
teen captains of the Assembly dis- 
tricts, was the medium by which 
they sent prompt reports of the pro- 
gress of the count in their several 
sections. The regular public tele- 
phone was used by friends all over 
the city to report any facts or fig- 
ures they desired to communicate. 

These three sets of reports were 
compiled and compared as they 
came in, and any discrepancies were 
at once detected. It was reported 
over one telephone, for instance, 
that the vote in a certain precinct 
gave Schmitz many less votes than 
}e was credited with by those who 
fad sent other reports from _ the 
stme place. The matter was inves- 
tigated and it was found that, by an 
error of the person sending the re- 
port, Lane’s vote had been substi- 
tuted for Schmitz. Then there were 
little incidents that occurred at the 
different precincts from time to 
time that, as it was not a close elec- 
tion, amounted to very little, but 
which in a close contest might have 
been very important. Thus it was 
reported over the public telephone 
that a Schmitz vote in a certain pre- 
cinct had been thrown out for some 
irregularity ; immediately a mes- 
sage was sent over the direct wire to 
the Registrar’s office to have a Dep- 
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uty Registrar go to the precinct at 
once and investigate. At another 
polling place some of the judges 
were said to be drunk; this also 
was reported at once to the City Hall 
and an investigation by a Deputy 
Registrar had immediately; and so 
all night the reports came in until 
the morning papers arrived telling 
the story of the victory that had 
been won; and although hours be- 
fore, that fact was known, and there 


TRILLIUM, a California Wild Floz 


had been cheering and a band and 
great rejoicing at the Schmitz Club, 
it was only then (when the six o’- 
clock bells rang out from the church 
steeples hours after the managers 
cf the other campaigns had gone 
to bed) that the “Boss” relaxed his 
vigilance and went home to take a 
much needed sleep and probably to 
dream over his great victory, won 
without the aid of newspapers. 
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FUJIYAMA 





NCE upon a time, says the le- 
gend, Fujisan quarreled with 
the other gods and goddesses 

of the Buddhist hierarchy. Morose 
and jealous of them all, she sought 
a place to dwell alone at peace; and, 
in the midst of a fertile plain she 
conjured up a perfect mountain. All 
in a single night she raised for her 
cloudy throne twelve hundred feet 
of sanctity, so sacred that even the 
dust which the pious pilgrims carry 
away from it day by day is miracu- 
lously restored by night. Such is 
the myth concerning the most love- 
ly and the most venerated mountain 
in the whole world. 

Fujiyama is an extinct volcano of 
wonderfully beautiful proportions; 
even the crater has left no outward 
sign of its internal convulsions, but 
stands silhouetted against the sky, 
its serrated edges cut out with the 
regularity of a saw. More than a 
thousand years ago, beyond the 
memory of man, say the peasants 
with their picturesque inaccuracy, 
the mountain became convulsed, and 
a vast sheet of lava spread down 
over the valleys, which filled up 
even to the five lakes that circle 
around Fujiyama’s base. Then the 
lakes did not exist, but the lava rip- 
pled over and stopped in a jagged 
fringe. As the rain collected, it 
poured into the half-filled valleys, 
forming the chain of uncut sap- 
phires that surround Fuji like a 
necklace. 


As time went on, a dense under- 
brush covered the lava flow, trans- 
forming it into the green, sloping 
shawl which drapes itself around the 
torso of the mountain, finally merg- 
ing into the luxuriant forest which 
clothes its slopes for six thousand 
feet. Here is the well-defined limit 
of the vegetation. Above, the peak 
rises in sheer, pure, perfect lines, 
lines pure to spirituality, “absolute- 
ly pure,” like the marble Taj at 
Agra. 

The beauty of Fujiyama is essen- 
tially feminine. It has the equiva- 
lent of the aquiline nose, the noble 
brow, and the rich coloring of an 
Italian flower-girl. Above all, its 
greatest and rarest charm is the 
coloring. The whole cone appears 
floating on a glowing light from the 
red lava fields that line the sides— 
fields of a peculiar, luminous red, a 
soft, bewitching red, promising per- 
fect sunsets, a vague, tender, rosy 
red which spreads out in delicate 
fingers to let the gold of the sun 
slip through. 

There exists no other mountain 
possessing the same human interest 
as Fuji, the Goddess, who continues 
the elusive charm of a bewitching 
womanly personality, with the va- 
riations and words of a vain co- 
quette. She stands a perfect type of 
the Eternal Feminine, attracting the 
clouds, then shamelessly making use 
of them. She poses there against 
the blue sky a wonderful carved 
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cameo, drawing the mists around to 
adorn her; she drapes them about 
her waist, or her beautiful sloping 
shoulders, floats them across_ her 
bosom, or throws them, scarf-wise, 
over her lovely head. Never for an 
hour is she content with one fash- 
ion of garment. Everlastingly, con- 
tinually, she re-arranges her dra- 
peries, squandering the filmy folds, 
velvety-soft with reckless prodigal- 
ity, alluring, calling, beckoning, dis- 
daining, her lover the Sun. 

For the early morning when he 
rises from behind the mountains, 
and breaks the surfaces of the lakes 
with flashes of emeralds, diamonds, 
and sapphires, she uncovers herself 
and stands up in nude beauty. She 
makes herself adorable, blushing a 
rosy pink, until noon-time, when as 
the Sun-God bends forward to kiss 
her verdant slopes, she pulls up her 
cloud-cloak and hides till evening. 
Then, as the sun sinks below the 
horizon in a golden ball, when his 
broadened beams slant too much 
to touch her, she tantalizes him 
again with all her perfections, envel- 
oping herself in filmy veils of rain- 
bow vapors, the very personifica- 
tion of teasing, captivating, femi- 
nine adorableness. 

Fuji at sunset is an incarnation 
of flame! Halos of light float round 
about her; reds, purples, blues, vio- 
lets—all the shades from palest 
lemon to deepest orange, to richest 
gold, intermingle and separate as 
the colors in a prism grow and inter- 
weave. Her head is surrounded by 
a cloak of light and her lava sides 
seem to burn. She rises the one 
brilliant point among the deepen- 
ing shadows; and when the lakes 
have lost their bright lustre; when 
the hundreds of shades of green are 
harmonized into one sombre sleepy 
gray; when the villages in the val- 
ley are tucked in by the mists for 
the night—the radiant glow lingers 
on Fuji, lingers and dies reluctantly. 

The sacred mountain is as beauti- 
ful by night as by day, with the 


weird, supernatural beauty that the 
forests reflect. A misty outline is 
all that remains to charm the moon; 
a perfect wraith, a ghostly trans- 
parency, a faint tracery in silver- 
point against the deep sky. It seems 
almost as if a fairy drop-curtain of 
cob-webs stood between the solid 
earth and the mountain. 

Stormy weather provides another 
dress: deep, sombre and black, Fuji’s 
crown looms out frowning. Heavy 
clouds scud across, throwing dark, 
forbidding shadows on her sides. 
A wet wind, thick with the breath 
of pine forests, blows over the lakes 
and whirls the leaves that make a 
soft cushion for the ferns to lean 
on, into a wild tarantelle. The snow 
clouds bank up in the far-away 
ranges, and drift leisurely to Fuji, 
to fall, a white mantle over her 
shoulders. The white flakes run 
down her crevasses, her ravines and 
stop in uneven lengths like hanging 
ribbons. Icicles form on the beetle- 
browed rocks; stalagmites grow up 
from the floor of the crater, stalac- 
tites hang over from the bending 
walls. Glitter, glitter, glitter, every- 
where, in riotous profusion and per- 
fection ! 

For six weeks in the summer pil- 
grims ascend the mountain, but all 
the rest of the year is Nature’s 
“close season” for man. The Jap- 
anese pilgrims climb up with rev- 
erent awe, with white garments and 
with purified hearts. Each devotee 
bathes his body before he starts to 
ascend, putting on an entire set of 
new garments—the outward and 
visible sign for the inward and in- 
visible cleansing. He girds up his 
loins, binds sandals upon his feet, 
and takes a staff in his hand. Then 
he sets off on foot to join the long 
lines of his fellow-pilgrims in single 
file. Scarcely a woman is to be 
found among them all, because of 
the legendary hatred of Fujisan for 
her own sex, a superstition which 
prevents any but the most emanci- 
pated and advanced to dare face 
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the Evil Spirits that legend says 


lurk ready to snatch and carry 
women away. 
Up and up the pilgrims climb, 


first along a path leading through 
dense, green bowers, thick with 
vines, among which white straw- 
berry blossoms shine out like little 
stars; past miniature temples, with 
Gohei or prayer papers fluttering 
from the gateways and doors, and 
bare Shinto altars within. The 
priests welcome the pilgrims with 
blasts from conch-shell horns and 
thumps upon the wooden hanging 
drums. They set the sacred red 
seal or crest of the Holy Station up- 
on the white garments, and sell the 
regulation pilgrim staffs branded 
with the temple mark. 

Suddenly the forest ends abrupt- 
ly; and looking out through a fine 
granite toree, or arch, it is as if one 
had stepped from a doorway. Up, 
up, up, stretches a field of bare lava. 
Rest houses have been built at ten 
points on the mountain, with mat 
sheds attached where in fine weather 
the faithful and devout lie down at 
night. The veriest summer's day 
on Fuji is followed by a _ night 
which freezes; and down in some 
quiet canyon, a patch of snow al- 
ways lies a sentinel—a hostage for 
the winter drifts which are loth to 
desert entirely their liege lady. 

Outside the sheds the Pilgrims 
build huge fires of cones, fragrant 
pine cones, which abound in the 
lower forests. How brightly they 
burn, seemingly serving in their 
brown, shriveled, wizened, crackly 
persons all the sap, all the vitality 
of the great mother pine trees! 
When the spark from the flint 
touches a pile of them, they flare 
like tinder, briskly eager to burn at 
once. The little flames curl around 
each cone, outline each section, with 
a fiery line, creep their way to the 
noisy hearts of each, and then burst 
out in a laughing crackle to jump 
to the next. A_ strong, pungent, 
resinous smell blows off with the 


smoke; the pile becomes a glowing 
mass with the shape of each indi- 
vidual cone intact. Then it fades 
from flame to pink, rose pink, rose, 
but still foreshadowing ashes. The 
edges curl over ever so little, and 
the grey that the eye prophesied 
creeps along them like a silver rib- 
bon. Yet all the while the pile re- 
mains in a perfect shape, in the ori- 
ginal form that the pilgrims chose, 
a pointed, a round, or a square fig- 
ure. Sometimes the imaginative 
choose to lay their fires in the shape 
of Japanese characters. They build, 
with, innate poetic instinct, some 
sentence from the classic, some 
dainty axiom of philosophy, then 
watch it blazon itself out in gold. 
Then wider and wider the gray 
brands grow, the pinks melt into 
tints of amethyst and opal. Ethereal 
and ghostly the cones stand out, 
till finally like some old skeleton 
when the air rushes in upon it, they 
crumble away together. All in a 
moment they totter, they vanish, 
with the first breath of the breeze, 
these tremulous gray shapes, quiv- 
ering as if they were alive. 

The higher the pilgrims climb, 
the more the intervals for rest are 
prized until the ninth station is 
reached. There stands a little way- 
side shrine to the Goddess, called 
“Fujisan’s Welcome.” The white 
figures bow and say a short prayer, 
half-impatiently, then toil on to the 
top. At last they reach the sum- 
mit. The crater looms up near them, 
rugged, pointed, craggy. Now and 
then pieces of lava break off, large 
bowlders, and roll topsy-turvy down 
the mountain, crashing, thundering 
from one rock to another, careering 

Before dawn, the white-robed pil- 
grims awake and pick their way in 
the rare air of the early morning, 
drowsily mumbling over their rosar- 
ies to the Ken-ga-mine to wait for 
the sun. He comes like a king, the 
Light of the Day. His messengers 
are the clouds, which blush at his 
arrival. Far off they glow faintly, 
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then more brightly! <A tide of emo- 
tion surges over the watchers; they 
bend their heads as at the appear- 
ance of some sacred thing, devoutly, 
earnestly, whispering prayers and 
telling their beads. 

The sun rises at last and wakes 
the world: first the “heaven kissing 
hills,’ then the dark valleys, strik- 
ing glints from the far-away ocean. 
The clouds roll into a wreath around 
the waist and bosom of Fuji, in bil- 
lowy, undulating masses of vapor! 
Oh! the indescribable splendor of 
it, the spiritual quality of it, the 
magnetism of it, the “pulling” 
power of that great view. The pil- 


grims stand upon the summit, as 
upon the only island in the world— 
landward all hidden. Far off the 
real ocean extends beyond the cloud 
ocean, the waves of one as restless 
as the waves of the other. 

Sometimes, as the sun’s rays ap- 
pear above the horizon, the shadow 
of the mountain is thrown mirage- 
like in deep outline on the clouds 
or mists. It is the “Spectre of the 
Brocken,” the Genius of the moun- 
tain, reflected in all the prismatic 
colors. Then, then, the pilgrims 
fall with their faces upon the earth, 
and worship what to them is the 
“Double Perfection.” 





SEEKING THE CHRIST 





BY ISABEL DARLING 


“Where lies the babe?” the wise men cried, 


“We bring sweet gifts, we’ve journeyed far.” 


“Here,” that young mother-heart replied, 


“In my arms rests the Morning Star.” 


“Son, where art thou?” the parents cried. 


“We've sought thee long and sorrowing.” 


“Here in the temple,” he replied, 


“Preparing for my offering.” 


“Where have ye laid him?” Mary cried. 


“We find him not.” 


“Lift up thy head,” 


The joyous angel voice replied, 


“For he hath risen from the dead!” 


“Where waits the Christ?” the whole world cries. 


“We've sought him long and sorrowing.” 


“Lo, I am with you!” he replies. 


“Give to my brothers all thy offering.” 
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~WHENCE CAME THE PALM 





Cc. C. Pierce & Co. Photo. 





BY EDWARD WALL 


T is probable that nothing in 
Southern California attracts the 
attention of the tourist and sight- 

seer more, or appeals more to his 
sense of the beautiful, than do the 
hundreds of fan-palm trees that are 
to be seen growing along almost 
every walk and drive and in nearly 
every garden, for nothing savors 
more of the tropical Orient than do 
these ever-green, thorn-ribbed trees 
whose hemp-fringed leaves shiver 
and quake at the least suggestion 
of a breeze, as though living in con- 
stant fear of Jack Frost, even here 
in California where “cold” has no 
place. One sees them almost con- 
stantly in the gardens, along the 
walks and drives, in the city, in the 
country, in fact, everywhere, even 
in the ballroom or concert hall, for 
nothing lends itself more readily 
to the art of the decorator than do 


the large, fan-shaped leaves. But 
whence came the trees; where is 
their home? 

To most of us, palm trees suggest 
a picture of coral islands or tropical 
wastes, and despite their common- 
ness in our gardens, it is doubtful 
if more than a mere handful of sci- 
entists and horticulturists are aware 
that the tree is not a foreigner, but 
that, on the contrary, its habitat is 
restricted to a few square miles 
of desert country lying in the east- 
ern portion of Riverside ‘County, 
Cal., one of the most arid and deso- 
late spots on the American conti- 
nent. But such is the fact, and from 
there came all the trees and all the 
seeds shipped out over the world, or 
rather from there came the first 
seed and the first trees, for so long 
ago was the initial shipment made 
that four vears’ trees sent from there 
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“The Shivering Palm.” 
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have themselves been blossoming 
and bearing seed. This, of course, 
applies to only one of the three, 
closely allied, species of fan palms 
most commonly known—the fan- 
palm proper or the washingtonia 
filiforia of the scientists; the blue 
palm, brahea glaucus, and the edi- 
ble palm, brahea edulis, growing fur- 
ther to the south. Thousands of 
the trees are growing there, and sur- 
rounded as they are by a dreary, 
lifeless waste, present a sight that 
once seen will never be forgotten, 
for if they are beautiful in the alien 
soil of our gardens and conservator- 
ies, they seem ten thousand times 
more so growing in a land so foreign 
to luxurious growth and even life 
itself. No grass carpets the floor of 
the canyon, and seldom is a flower 
seen growing in the rocky soil, yet 
all around are trees of magnificent 
size and beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. 

This forest is located in what is 
now known as Palm Canyon, a deep 
rocky gorge in the dry, barren hills 
forming the eastern slope of Mt. San 
Jacinto. On three sides is the arid, 
unfruitful desert covered only with 
a scanty growth of grease-wood and 
cactus, and stretching away as far 
as the eye can reach, while on the 
fourth, the west, Mt. St. Jacinto rises 
abruptly skyward for nearly two 
miles, its head capped with perpet- 
ual snow, while its feet bask in a 
region unknown to frost and almost 
devoid of misture. So well is the 
spot hidden that the few who jour- 
ney there are wholly unaware of its 
proximity until within a few feet 
of the largest grove, and are conse- 
quently totally unprepared for what 
is before them or for the beauties 
they are about to behold. The way 
there has been hard and the sur- 
roundings depressing, but suddenly 
a turn in the canyon brings the palm 
forest into view, and with a cry of 
amazement and delight the traveler 
casts himself down on the dry, un- 
yielding sand, and feasts his eyes 


on what at first appears to be a 
veritable paradise, for within the 
time of a few minutes he has been 
transported from an apparently God- 
forsaken desert to a land of the 
Orient, where thousands and thou- 
sands of palm trees, ranging from 
eighty to over one hundred feet in 
height have for centuries stood in 
silent grandeur, a touch of life in 
a land of desolation and death. 

All along the floor of the canyon, 
and for some distance up the sides 
of its rocky walls, the trees are 
growing in profusion, their trunks 
bare and scorched and their hood- 
like tops a hundred feet or more 
above their base. In some places 
younger and smaller trees are grow- 
ing, but in others the floor of the 
canyon is swept clean by the fires 
which year after year the Indians 
started for the purpose of hastening 
the maturity of the seed, and as the 


trees are endogens: that is, with the 


life on the inside and not in the 
bark, the fire has had little effect on 
them other than to clear the trunk 
of dead branches and leaves which 
would otherwise house it in with 
a thatch more durable than the hand 
of man can weave. The height of 
the largest trees range from eighty 
to one hundred and twenty feet, and 
although scientists have estimated 
that they were growing there when 
Columbus first saw the land of the 
Western hemisphere, are still strong 
and healthy, and shooting upward 
without a sign of decay or ill-health. 

It is a matter of doubt as to when 
the first trees were taken from there 
to form the nucleus of the thousands 
now growing throughout Southern 
California, but it has been only 
within the last score of years that 
any systematic attempt at distribu- 
tion has been made. About eigh- 
teen years ago Dr. Welwood Mur- 
ray, a man of some note in the bo- 
tanical world, visited Palm Canyon 
and was at once struck with the 
possibilities of the trees for orna- 
mental purposes, and accordingly 
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began to gather their seed and ship 
it to florists and seedsmen through- 
out the country. Since then he 
alone has gathered and_ shipped 
fully three tons of the seed while 
as much more has been gathered 
and sold by the Indians living there- 
about and who were not slow in 
learning that palm seed had a com- 
mercial value. For years the trade 
was kept up, but after a while trans- 
planted trees began to bear seed 
and since then the price has steadily 
fallen until there is no longer profit 
in gathering it. The trees, however, 
are still blackened and_ scorched 
from the fires kindled by the Indians 
in former years, for the purpose of 
hastening the maturity of the seed. 

Besides Palm Canyon there are in 
the vicinity several other canyons 
where palms grow in profusion; in 
fact, they are to be found at nearly 
every spring and oasis on that por- 
tion of the Colorado desert, but no- 
where are they so numerous or so 


old as at Palm Canyon, and there 
is every reason to believe that they 
all came from seed carried in some 
manner from the main grove. 

Palm Canyon can be _ easily 
reached by those for whom the dis- 
comforts of the desert are not too 
great. At Palm Springs station a 
stage can be taken to Palm Springs 
and there a team can be secured for 
the five miles’ drive necessary to 
reach the grove. A few years ago 
the Palm Canyon grove and those 
surrounding it were set aside as a 
National Reserve, thus insuring 
them against depredation. Before 
that many of the larger trees had 
been cut, while every year hundreds 
of the young plants were dug up 
and carried away to adorn gardens 
and parks in more accessible places, 
but all this has been stopped now 
and the forest will remain, like the 
Yosemite and the Big Trees, one of 
the many wonders of the Golden 
State. 
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“And their hood-like tops a hundred feet or more above the base.” 














Snapshots of the Good Gray Poet. 


LOOKING BACKWARD FROM THE HIGHTS 





BY HELEN ELLSWORTH WRIGHT 


T her home on the “Hights,” 

the mother of Joaquin Miller, 

the poet, was preparing a 

meal for her son. She came to the 

door with a knife in her hand, a 

tall, thin old woman, her chest con- 
caved by the years. 

“Come in,” she said. “I’m cutting 
a little garlic. He likes it in his 
soup, you know.” 

The room was square, and dark. 
There were magazine cuts on the 
brown board walls—sketches of 
Joaquin in the days when his hair 
lay in lustrous curls on his shoul- 
ders—sketches of Joaquin before 
the fire had burned low in his eyes. 

His mother seated herself beside 
us. “Did I ever meet you before?” 
she asked. “My sight plays me 
tricks sometimes now. No, I don't 
wear glasses. My boy doesn't like 
it. He says he won’t let me grow 
old.” 

After a moment she continued. 
“He can’t help it, though, I’m afraid. 
It’s hard to get up quick from the 
table. I try not to let him see it, 
but he sits right over there, and he 


watches, and watches, and then he 
comes around and puts his hand un- 
der my elbow—so. 

“Once he brought home some 
‘eye cups.’ You’ve never seen them? 
Well, they’re things you put on to 
keep your eye-balls round. He 
wanted me to ‘save my beauty,’ he 
said. Heigh ho! 

“You want to hear something 
about him as a little boy? Why, he 
was just a little boy, that’s all. Just 
a queer little boy that never played. 
His father was a teacher, and Joa- 
quin used to get two letters and 
hold them up together to try and 
make a word. We were poor in 
those days in Indiana, and there 
were three boys with but six years 
between. They never went to 
school in the summer; there was 
so much to do. I can remember now 
how Joaquin used to start out to 
work in the morning, with his book 
tucked in against his little breast. 
He used to work so fast—so fast 
in the corn to reach the end of the 
row! Then he’d sit down and study 
till his brothers came. Sometimes 
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he’d go out and write in the moon- 
light, and he always said he never 
had half a chance.” Her vvice 
trailed reminiscently; her dim eyes 
were looking backward through the 
years. 

“He was born on that ranch?” I 
suggested. 

“Good gracious! What makes 
you ask so many bothering ques- 
tions? Yes—no, he was born—in a 
manger, I guess! I think it was 
in Wabash county,” she went on. 
“T’ve most forgotten now. The fam- 
ily records were all in a big Bible, 
like that one over there. When we 
started overland to Oregon, I cut 
them out and sewed them in the 
pocket of my skirt. The skirt got 
dirty, and ragged and worn; the 
records—got thrown away.” 

Again there was silence. “Joa- 
quin wasn’t very big when we came 
overland,” she continued at last. 
“We started with a carriage to put 
the children in. Then there were 
two other teams, and mules, and cat- 
tle and men. But things went 
wrong. We lost Why, I don’t 
want to talk to you of that. It 
hurts to remember, and all that life 
is past and gone—it’s—past and 
gone. I’m going to tell you instead 
how Joaquin ran away. 

“Oregon was spread with gold in 
those days, and we had found our 
share. The boy wanted some 
money. I had eighty dollars in my 
purse and he knew where I kept it, 
but Joaquin was such an honorable 
little tike that he wouldn’t touch a 
cent. That’s why he ran away. 

“For days we couldn’t trace him, 
and his father was almost wild. 
Then a peddler came along. He 
said he knew where a funny little 
boy was chopping wood. His father 
went out, and up the hill through 
the pines. 

“He lifted up his voice and called. 
Joaquin says he knew it was _ his 
tather’s voice, but he worked on 
just the same. He was chopping 
when they found him. No; -he 
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wouldn’t come home, he said, not 
till he’d earned some money. And 
so the time went on. 

“One day he came. He wouldn’t 
let me, his mother, see him in his 
dirty clothes, but he’d bought some 
new ones and a bottle of musk per- 
fume. He put them on at a neigh- 
bor’s house, and she told me after- 
wards that she couldn’t wash the 
smell of the musk from the counter- 
pane. He came riding to me on an 
old white horse—my funny little 
boy.” 


Shadows crept into the square 
brown room. They touched the 
mother’s face and deepened the stain 
of the years. 

“You've heard how they said he 
was dead?” she suddenly asked. 
“How the women brought lilies to 
lay on his breast? Yes, they did! 
And here are the letters the people 
sent. This one his daughter wrote 
when she found that it wasn’t true. 
See, it says: ‘My Own Perfect Papa: 
The wind sings and the sea sings 
because you are alive!” 

2K * ok 

Mrs. Miller’s cottage on the 
Hights is, to her four-score years, 
the lodge at the gate of heaven. Her 
poet son has sung his sweetest songs 
upon its steps. In the garden he 
has lavished his love. There are 
winding paths through the orchard 
grass, and patches of bloom, where 
pink sweetpeas, and violet and white 
lie close to the lea of the hill. There 
are unexpected springs gushing out 
from the tule, and pools where 
water-lilies raise their chalices of 
snow. 

Beyond the cottage a canyon 
creeps to the summit. It teems 
with the voices and perfumes of 
June. 

I shall never forget my introduc- 
tion to that canyon! I had literally 
rolled into it, from the opposite 
side of the hill, and had not the 
least idea that it belonged to the 
Miller estate. A stream was bath- 
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ing the feet of the redwoods and al- 
ders, and the ferns grew close to 
its edge. I gathered as many of the 
latter as I could carry, then “struck 
out” for the county road. As I 
reached the Hights I saw the poet 
in his garden. 

“Won’t you come in?” he asked. 
We sat in his outer dining-room 
under a canopy of boughs. 

“They’re beauties, aren’t they?” I 
questioned, pointing to my trophies. 

“Y-es,” he answered. “Why did 
you not pull up the roots?” 

“Because they were too heavy,” 
I assured him. Then we talked of 
many things. 

“Have you been writing much, 
lately, Mr. Miller?” I asked as I 
corded my treasures to start. 


clean and pretty to adorn the path 
of the Prince who comes to-mor- 
row.—_JOAQUIN MILLER.” 


On the summit behind the Hights 
a giant chimney lifts its head, and 
the mouth of its oven yawns wide. 
It is the Miller crematory. Through 
the rock around its base, peeps the 
prickle and gloss of holly, side by 
side with the slim gray leaves of 
fragrant southern-wood. A _ buz- 
zard wheels in the warm June air, 
and lizzards lie prone upon their 
breasts, like tiny gray-cowled monks 
who have come to a shrine to pray. 

On his own doorsteps, not far 
from his mother’s, the “Man of the 
Mountain” watches the twilight. 
“See,” he says, pointing to the sea- 
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“No,” replied the poet, pointing 
to my ferns. “I have been spending 
my days in cultivating—those!”’ 

The next time I saw the canyon, 
a big white placard stared at me 
from a tree. It’s legend ran: 


“PLEASE! PLEASE! 
NO TRESPASSING!! 


Nothing to see up here, except 
down yonder. 

Said the Persian Poet, ‘We will 
not trespass upon the pretty carpet 
of Nature to-day, but leave the 
‘Ferns and Flowers and all things 


The Crematory on the Hill. 


fog, “it will be in the San Joaquin 
Valley by dawn.” 

There is a rustle in the olive trees. 
A bird flutters in their branches, and 
the poet smiles. He stretches out 
his hand and speaks slowly. His 
voice has grown feeble in the last 
year, but his message to the world is 
strong: 


“Now, what is the secret, serene 
gray dove, 
Of singing so sweetly alway? 
‘There are many To-morrows, my 
love, my love, 
There is only one To-day.’ 


” 








- Tower Rock, Kern Canyon. 
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Lake near the base of Mount Whitney. 


RIVER CANYON 


The Sierra Club’s Expedition---1903 





BY JOSEPHINE COLBY 


N the first of June, four Univer- 
sity students started for the 
Canyon of the Kern River, to 
make camp for the Sierra Club. They 
had a hard time, and the tale of 
their adventures, of their repeated 
attempts to take pack animals 
through the four-mile stretch of 
snow on Farewell Gap, and of their 
final success, after a twelve hours’ 
struggle in the snow, would in itself 
suffice to fill the space allotted to 
this article. On June 23d, when the 
first installment of the outing party 
reached the Kern Canyon they found 
a comfortable camp as witness to 
the efforts of the four pioneers. 
While about twenty persons left 
San Francisco on the nineteenth of 
June, the majority of the two hun- 
dred and ten members of the outing 
party were enrolled in the sections 





leaving on the twenty-fifth and the 
twenty-ninth. The former of these 
two large parties left San Francisco 
by special train. Early in the even- 
ing of the day of departure the 
mountaineers began to gather at the 
Oakland mole. Each ferry brought 
accessions. Finally they were gath- 
ered, a hundred strong, decked with 
fishing baskets, canteens, and hav- 
ersacks, and armed with iron-sho.| 
alpenstocks. Unfortunate  stay-at- 
homes who had taken the previous 
trips gathered to bid their friends 
envious farewells. At Sixteenth 


street the last good-byes were said; 
and the passengers on the special 
felt that the outing had begun. 
The next morning the Sierra Club 
was in Visalia. 
taxed to its utmost. 
horses and 


The stage line was 
In some way 


enough stages, drivers 
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had been gathered together to ac- 
commodate the unusual number; 
and a stage ride of a day and a 
half brought the party to Mineral 
King. Here the real mountaineer- 
ing began. At four o’clock in the 
morning the recumbents in the 
sleeping bags were roused by the 
Sierra Club reveille: “Everybody 
get up, get up, get up!” 

It was necessary to move briskly 
in order to keep the frost out of 
one’s veins; and soon the sleeping 
bags were rolled and the dunnage 
was piled in a great heap near by the 
pack animals. After breakfast the 
pedestrians took the trail as early 
as was possible in order to escape 
the heat of the day. The way led 
through timber for a short distance, 
and then the party came upon the 
snow-fields of Farewell Gap. Since 
the first of June the waste of snow, 
then so appalling, had shrunken to 
comparatively narrow strips. Ac- 
cordingly most of the party skirted 
the snow-field and picked out a path 
over the rocks. By the middle of 
the forenoon the pack and saddle 
train could be seen zig-zagging over 
the snow-field; in the early after- 
noon the party was safely over the 
Gap and assembled at Bullion Flat, 
the camping place for the night. At 
sun-down a piercing wind blew 
down from the snow-fields. The 
stunted chaparrals and the _ occa: 
sional trees afforded no protection 


Northward over Kern Lake. 


from the wind. For a short time 
people huddled about the camp- 
fires, vainly trying to avoid the 
veering gusts of flame and smoke; 
then a general opinion of the futility 
of this attempt at comfort seemed to 
prevail, and the majority went for- 
lornly to bed before twilight. By 
morning the Sierra Club was agreed 
that of all camping places in the 
Club’s experience, Bullion Flat was 
the worst. After the next day’s pull 
up over Coyote Pass and the down- 
grade into the Canyon of the Kern, 
each novitiate was willing to con- 
tribute his mite of evidence to the 
great store of testimony to the fact 
that mountaineering is no child’s 
play; that he who would possess 
himself of all the mountains hold in 
store for him, must accept the priv- 
ilege on certain grim: conditions of 
strenuous effort and cheerful endur- 
ance. 

For a few days after the arrival 
at headquarters nearly every one 
was glad to avail himself of the com- 
forts of permanent camp. People 
explored the banks of Coyote Creek 
for the most desirable camp-sites. 
Charlie Tuck was soon at home 
among three stoves and numberless 
cauldrons and stew pans. He, with 
the aid of two sturdy assistants, and 
one slim-legged little elf of a Chi- 
nese boy, baked and doled out his 
two hundred loaves of bread a day. 
In the meantime, the more skilled 





At Farewell Gap. Altitude 10,400 feet. 




















A typical outlook. 


and energetic among: the men de- 
voted themselves to the building of 
a bridge across the Kern. Trees 
were felled and stripped of their 
bark; with rope and tackle they 
were placed in position; slabs were 
hewn for cross pieces; with axes 
as the only tools all that could be 
done was done. Then ‘the bridge- 
builders waited for nails and clamps. 
It was hoped that the bridge might 
be finished in time for the first trip 
to Mount Whitney. The second 
large party arrived; the appointed 
day for the Whitney trip was at 
hand. 

At length the start was made. The 
pedestrians crossed, somewhat gin- 
gerly, on the unfinished bridge; the 
pack animals were unpacked; the 
baggage carried across the bridge, 
and the mules and horses driven 
across the ford and re-packed. Un- 
der these difficulties, the first trip 
to Mount Whitney was undertaken. 
This party was smaller than the 
second. Nearly all the scientists in 
camp made the ascent at this time. 
The purpose of the expedition was 
to determine the altitude. The work 
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of computation was performed by 
Mr. Alexander McAdie and Mr. J. 
N. Le Conte. According to their 
calculations, the height of Mount 
Whitney is 14,522 feet. A week 
after the first party left for Whit- 
ney, the second party set out for the 
same destination. While the first 
party numbered forty, the second 
included more than a hundred. The 
weight of baggage for each person 
was limited to fifteen pounds. All 
sorts of possible hardships were pre- 
dicted ; the unpleasant contingencies 
were vividly pictured; but the ar- 
dor of the hundred remained un- 
diminished. With some misgivings, 
the management permitted this un- 
precedented trip into the high Sierra. 
Wonderful to relate, in neither party 
was there an accident. The total 
number of persons in both parties 
who climbed to the “tip-top of the 
United States” was one hundred and 
forty-three. It would be hard to 
find another so remarkable an in- 
stance of enthusiasm for mountain 
climbing. 

The route taken from Camp OIl- 
ney, the permanent Sierra Club 
camp, was, in the approach to Mount 
Whitney, very “round-about’”; the 
return trip was more direct. After 
crossing the Kern at some distance 
above its junction with Coyote 
Creek, the trail for the first two 
days followed the general direction 
of Volcano Creek. The propriety 
of the recent change of name of this 
stream from “Whitney” to “Vol- 
cano” Creek was apparent to every- 
one. Not only does the creek flow 
through a country rich in crater 
cones, but the canyon of the creek 
itself has the wonderful, almost ar- 
chitectural character of the volcanic 
rock. The stream flows for a long 
distance at the base of walls which 
suggest a human builder—between 
masses of buttresses and _ towers, 
colonnades and _ cloistral pillars. 
Then for a time the stream loses its 
characteristic and winds through 
meadow country. The creek pos- 
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sesses a charm for the fisherman, as 
well as for the geologist, for the 
limpid water is teeming with “gol- 
den trout.’”” Nowhere else in the 
world are they found, and here they 
are in great abundance. The stream 
was lined with fishermen, and no 
man’s catch interfered with his 
neighbor’s. Fish for dinner was the 
order of day when we camped on 
the banks of Volcano Creek. The 
first camp was at Lower Volcano 
Meadows. Though the characteris- 
tics were unmistakable; though the 
elasticity, the buoyancy of the at- 
mosphere told us we were in the 
highlands, we saw little of the 
mountains. The next day’s camp, 
at Upper Volcano Meadows, was 
sentineled by peaks of austere gran- 
ite streaked with snow. A little 
cold stream ran out from a spring 
and meandered and circled in a 
whimsical sort of way through a 
spongy green meadow. We stood 
blissfully in two inches of water and 
ate our supper, while the alpenlight 
glorified the granite peaks at the 
head of the meadow. Then we went 
off—none the worse for that experi- 
ence—to sleep on the hillside. We 
all built fires that night and went 
to sleep with scores of beacons glow- 
ing among the trees. The next day’s 
trip was through the “Siberian Out- 
posts”—bleak enough when the first 
party crossed them; but hospitable 
to us, with a fresh, keen breeze to 
freshen us as we walked. There was 
nothing more picturesque on the 
trip than those stretches of yellow 
sand streaked with dull green along 
the water courses, and circled by 
the bare granite peaks. That last 
day before the ascent of Whitney 
was a memorable one, from its vis- 
tas of meadows and mountain 
ranges. 

Mount Brewer, Table Mountain, 
the Kaweahs, and Sawtooth Range 
were stretched before us in a glor- 
ious panorama until we descended 
the trail—indicated on the map by 
a curious zig-zag—into Crabtree 





Meadows. At Crabtree Meadows 
we made our last camp before the 
ascent of Whitney. 

At dinner that night the last sol- 
emn instructions of the committee 
were imparted to the ambitious 
mountaineers. After that there was 
an early adjournment for the pur- 
pose of a good night’s rest before 
the climb. The camp was roused 
at half-past three; and by half-past 
four nearly every one was on the 
trail. A long, tedious climb finally 
brought the party to the long-de- 
sired goal—the “tip-top of the 
United States.” The view from 
Mount Whitney is one of the most 
interesting of all the mountain 
views. In beauty it is surpassed by 
the view from many another sum- 
mit; but the vast expanse of coun- 
try; the snow peaks to the north; 
the breaking down of the range to- 
ward the south; the chasms of the 
great water courses, make it well 
worth while to have climbed Whit- 
ney. At least, so say all who made 
the climb. Despite the foot-sore 
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1. Summit of Whitney. 
2. Entering the Chimney on Whitney. 


3. On the slope of the mountain. 


and weary condition of the pilgrims, 
it was a triumphant party that slept 
that night at Crabtree Meadows. 
The next day began the home- 
ward trip by way of Kern Canyon. 
From a true “Inspiration Point” on 
the trail, we caught a glimpse of 
the solemn depths of Kern Canyon 
and the far blue distances beyond. 
Then by rapid descent we reached 
the camping place by the Kern-ka- 
weah. There we found the most 


wonderful meadow with yellow 
musk in a tangle under foot, tall 


white orchids, “brown-eyed Su- 
sans,” golden sunflowers and gol- 


den lilies waist-high in the deep 
grass. That was the day we were 
told of a “‘five-mile walk to the next 
camp.” Accordingly we explored 
the canyon of the Kern-Kaweah 
and climbed up to the Kern-Kaweah 
Falls. By agreement, a party of 
us was to meet at the hot spring 
fora fish fry at noon. By two 
o'clock we had seen no sign of a hot 
spring. We discovered it at six 
o'clock that evening, after the prom- 
ised five miles had lengthened to 
fifteen. At dusk a goodly number 
of the party were still trudging wear- 
ily toward camp. A ford where the 
water ran swift and deep tested the 
chivalry of the men. Another day’s 
trip—with a side excursion up the 
Canyon of the Grand Arroyo— 
brought us finally to Camp Olney— 
weary, but supremely happy. 

For several days we stayed in 
camp, taking the minor trips 
easy of access, fishing and swim- 
ming at the lakes and strawberry- 
ing at Funston Meadows. The 
camp-fires in the evening continued 
to delight us with most original 
vaudeville, with scientific lectures, 
and with incredibly good music. 
Finally we left camp for home. 

Though our homeward route was 
the one by which we came to Camp 
Olney, it was in some ways strange- 
ly changed. The trip which had 
seemed interminable and wearisome 
—though taken in two days—when 
we came, was easily walked in one 
on the return to Mineral King. 
Coyote Pass and Farewell Gap had 
sunk from the stature of mountains 
to mole hills. The country about 
Bullion Flat was no longer bleak 
and desolate. The hillsides were 
veritable rainbows. Fields of blue 


flax—the “fairy flax’—of lupines, 
Indian  paint-brushes, forget-me- 


nots, columbines, gentians, Mari- 
posa lilies—nameless and number- 








less flowers—had made the desert 
bloom like the rose. 

At Mineral King the more ener- 
getic took the trips for which the 
place is so justly famed—among the 
most noteworthy, the trip to Eagle 
Lake and the climb of Sawtooth. 
At Mineral King was a parting of 
the ways. Some of the party took 
the stage for Visalia, while the ma- 
jority pushed on, over Timber Gap, 
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to Redwood; then to Alta Meadows; 
and finally to Giant Forest. 

Of all the camping places we saw 
there was none like Redwood. The 
place was so beautiful that camping 
there among the sequoias seemed al- 
most a desecration. Of all the views 
we saw there was none to compare 
with that from Alta, and_ so, at 
Giant Forest, after the climax of the 
trip, the Sierra Club ended its days 
of happy vagabondage. 





A REVERY. 


BY CHARLES E. JENNEY 











Like soon forgotten stories, 


The abalone paints for aye 





Strange if the poet’s soul should limn 
But earth-born fancies that shall dim 


When in its rude shell’s crescent bay 


The unseen heaven’s blue glories. 
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BY WALLACE A. GORHAM 































An essay Gloriana wrote 
In metric phraseology ; 

A forceful disquisition on 
Inductive anthropology ; 

It glowed in synonyms of rich 
Polemical verbosity, 

And scintillated underneath 
Ineffable pomposity. 


Prolix in psychologic lore, 
Diffuse, and ditheistical ; 
It wooed theodicy in lines 
Abstruse and and syllogistical ; 
Didactic, broad and deep, the theme 
Had limitless. rotundity, 
And altitude and amplitude 
Of fathomless profundity. 





No ego pranced or postured there, 
No scent of bone or cuticle, 
No treatise crude or commonplace 
On science therapeutical ; 
Up soaring on the wings of isms, 
Phantasmic, weird and mutable, 
She wrought, and sung, and sipped, and swooned, 
Mid fantasies inscrutable. 


But metaphysical expert, 
And erudite biographer, 
And theological savant, 
And brainy lexicographer, 
Demurred at that unique array 
Discursive, and euphonious, 
And took their sapience away 
With gestures acrimonious. 


A magazine man read and then 
Exclaimed with visage jocular: 

Eureka! none can solve it with 
A telescope binocular ; 

(er ecstacy hysterical ; 

And ride athwart Utopian skies 
On ‘ologies chimerical. 


"Tis true they clamor for the strong, 
The lucid, terse and sensible, 

We have it happily in this 
Digest incomprehensible. 

He gave it space, and many moons 
Was target for a battery 

Qf laudatory’ epigrams, 

And nimble-fingered flattery. 




















THE PLAINT OF THE PASSING PEOPLES 
Pacific Pastels 





BY VINCENT HARPER. 


OREWORD.—Of the Pacific. 
[- Of the Ancient Peoples, of the 
Red and Brown and the Yel- 

low and Black, of the Peoples that 
live past the setting sun whom 
strong men begot in the Dawn of 
Things, and whose pitiful passing 
plaint | have heard—these Stories. 
Of where West is East, and the 
New is Old, and What Was gives 
way to What Is To Be, and the 
Greek of Man meets the Greek of 
God, and the Final Fight must 
soon be fought, are these tales to 


tell. What had to be has come to 
pass. The Youngest Nation, long 


poised on the brink, has plunged 
at last into The Pacific, and swim- 
ming across it with sturdy strokes, 
has gathered gem-islands to set in 
its crown, and the Passing Peoples 
must perish. 

When the Youngest People 
reached the end of The West it was 
no strange thing if their old men 
said: “Thus far, but no farther,” 
since from Sea to Sea the Star of 
their Empire had marched West- 


ward in triumph. So the Youngest 
Nations paused on the brink, for 
their old men said: “Here endeth 
the New.” ‘The Pacific must be, 
thought the wise old men, The End 
as it was The Beginning. 

The pale cast of thought was stil! 
in their cheeks, the cramp of the 
East not yet gone from their mus- 
cles, who, drunk with the thrill of 
their ‘49 port, thought the Golden 
Gate swung inward! 

Did they think that the Nation 
back of them could stand on the 
marge of the Final Sea and launch 
no claim to the World in front? 
Ah, no! The Pacific, the last, first 
Sea, where rose the sun of the An- 
tique World and sets the sun of the 
World of Progress, charms and al- 
lures as no other sea can, for it 
haunts the heart with its hoary Past 
and staggers the mind with its lim- 
itless Future. 

And the young giant among the 
Peoples must face it, and know it 
and cross it—or lose it. So give me 
your ears, strong Men of To-mor- 
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row, while I take up these parables, 
while I chant the Dirge of the Pass- 
ing Peoples, the Peoples who per- 
ish that ye may endure. Hear one, 
who, your brother, yet has loved 
The Pacific, and lived on all shores 
of that mystical sea, and on scores 
of its exquisite tropical coral-girt 
Isles, and dwelt with its Peoples 
of every hue, and comes now with 
these Tales of the Twilight, these 
pitiful tales of the Afterglow. 
ok 


The Last of the Maoris. 

Of Rangi Kirikiri, the son of Kai 
the son of the Ancients, and his 
Evanishing : 

All day had the squealing of pigs 
been saddening the hearts of the 
dwellers at ‘Titikaveka. And all 
through the night the chanting of 
death-croons and flaring of funeral 
torches and ghoulish, uncanny wail- 
ing of women gave mournfulest sign 
that death with its troupe of bad 
spirits was near. 

“He is dead,” said men. 

“Else, where can he be?” asked 
the women, and no one answered. 
He was gone, so he must be dead, 
this last brown son of the men of 
the Past, old Rangi, surnamed ki- 
rikiri. And being the last of the men 
of the Past, and a man full of wis- 
dom, and mighty to do, it was fit- 
ting the men of To-day should be- 
wail him. 

So they came by West from far 
Arorangi, and they came by East 
from Matavera, and from Avarua 
they also came, though there they 
be most ‘neath the White Man's 
heel. Since Rangi was dead, the 
Past was dead. But the men of the 
Present who came to weep knew 
not that they wept for their own 
Traditions. 

Whoever came, came of course 
with a pig, and his wife she came 
with singing, so the squealing of 
pigs to be killed for the feast and 
the wail of the Daughters of Sor- 
row were heard all day and were 
heard all night at the wharrie of 


nor none could say 


Kirikiri. And they who prayed to 
the White Man’s God prayed that 
night to the gods of the Maori, and 
the spirits of evil dared not come 
to the wharrie of Rangi the Seer, 
so loud they sang and beat the 
drums, so lurid the flare of the 
torches. A royal funeral thus had 
he with naught—but the corpse— 
found lacking. He was gone, al- 
though no one had seen him die, 
and having thus gone, he must be 
dead—so pigs must squeal and wo- 
men must wail, and the Future with 
decency bury the Past. 

But not in the fair stone tomb 
he had built, like the tombs of the 
men, his fathers, could they lay 
the bones of this last strong son 
of the men of the eld, his fathers. 

“The sca,” said some; “the sea 
which he loved, hath it swallowed 
up Nirikiri?” 

But other some 
meaneth a cloud, so the sky hath 
taken up Rangi, the sky which he 
loved and whose stars he loved, hath 
taken up Wirikiri.” 

But gone he was, to the sea or 
sky, and the Truths of the Past gone 
with him. So the men of Today 
and the youth of Tomorrow made 
funeral wail over Rangi, though no 
corpse had they to lay in his tomb, 
of what ill he 
the beautiful 


said: “Rangi 


died, nor carve in 
Maori way his name on his tomb 
and the thing he was—and the un- 
born children will never read how 
Rangi the Last of the Maoris died. 

The Vakatini of Mouri said: “He 
hath died of the White Man’s Com- 
ing.” 

But the men of the present only 
laughed and said: “What fever is 
that, mad Puna?” 

Yes, Te Puna the old Vakatini 
was mad—the men of the Present 
all knew it—for had he not said in 
open Court to the very face of the 
White Queen’s Resident—who was 
as a god in power, and _ divinely 
White—that Makea Ariki was his 
queen, and his God the God of the 
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Yes, old and mad and be- 
times was Te Puna the 


Maori? 
hind the 
Vakatini. 

So they ate up the pigs that had 
squealed all day, and ceased not to 
chant till the sun rose—and then 
went their ways, these men of What 
Is, and forgot What Was and Rangi. 

Although it lay six hundred 
leagues from the great Island Con- 
tinents that he had wrested from 
the Australian Blacks and the New 
Zealand Maoris, the White Man, 
lusting for possessions, came finally 
to that last out-post of the Maori 
race, the veritable Land’s End of 
the majestic Brown Men, miracu- 
lously lovely Raratonga, that isle 
so dimly floating bey ond the farth- 
est rim of the remote that even one 
who goes there can think of it only 
as of a Dreamland lying along the 
latitudes of Sleep. 

Even to Raratonga came at the 


last the White Man. Came like 
the Greeks with gifts, and, having 


not read Virgil, the Raratongans 
gave him a Maori welcome and 
fe eared nothing. And after certain 

‘ars and much fair speech the na- 
Oe e Arikis within whose veins ran 
immemorial blood of conquering 
Kings, keeping the Form of Power, 
yielded the Thing, and called her 
Queen whom they had never seen, 
whose face was white, whose Resi- 
dent Commissoner had not so much 
as one canoe—nor could have rowed 
one—and whose strange God on one 
day of the week commanded things 
obeyed on the six 





which nobody 
other days. 
But it confessed the 
White Man certainly had brought 
many inventions, many new things 
and strange. He brought strange 
foods not to be picked from trees, 
and—teaching men their sh 
brought clothes to hide it. He 
brought all sorts of Laws and bound 
so that they 
natural 
is sin. 
“Con- 


must be 





them on men’s backs, 
to know that living 
like birds and flowers, 
thing called 


came 
lives, 
He brought a 
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which he had made where- 
with to rectify the Instincts which 
the gods had made. He brought 
stout roofs of corrugated iron and 
many curious diseases, steel knives 
and sharp ideas, marriage and cal- 
ico, rum, and black leaves to put in 
pipes and smoke, and a great Book 

—a guinea at the Mission, bound in 
leather—and stores where much 
was to be had for money, and the 
necessity to work for money where- 
with to buy the many things that 
he had brought. 

So the Brown Men learned what 
the White Man taught, forgetting 
their fathers; and the Brown girls 
bore half-breeds to the White Man 
forgetting their mothers. And the 
glory that was, departed. 

It was then that the last of the 
men of the Past, even Rangi_ the 
Seer, fled from the home of his 
Brown forebears by the harbor of 
Avarua, and shaking the dust of 
the place from his feet, passed cast- 
ward of Matavera and on beyond 
Mouri, and cut no burao poles: no, 
nor stripped the pandanus, until he 
had put all the length of the land 
‘twixt him and the White Mar. 

At far Titikaveka, Rangi stopped 


science,” 


—to make the last stand of the 
Brown ’gainst the White. 
There on the edge of the wide 


iagoon he builded his wharrie, build- 
ed as ever the Maori had a hut of 
burao poles thatched with pan- 
danus. There saw he the turquoise 
and pea-green lagoon, and the snow- 
white reef with the sapphire sea 
beyond it—the that he loved 
and was full of fish, green fish and 
scarlet and blue and gold. He 
builded his house among king- 
ly palms, tall akari-palms—called 
by weak men “cocoanuts,” insulting 
this noblest gift of the gods with 
a name from the White Man’s 
lingo!—so housed like a king 
Rangi. 

And all about were great meeka 
thickets—which the lost called ba- 
nanas—and peace of mind, and a 


sea 


Vas 
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“Hear at eight bells, the Haunting Chant of this Ancient Mariner.” 
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dark, lush swamp where the succu- 
lent taru—turnip—thrives, and _ si- 
lence and rest and a mango grove 
and breadfruit trees and guava. 

With the sea before and the 
mountains behind, and the stars 
above and the Truth beneath, a 
wharrie builded of burao withes 
and cunningly thatched with strip- 
ped pandanus and shaded by palms, 
tall akari-palms, near the _ coral- 
reefs where the everlasting boom 
of the surf is as deep as love and 
as old as truth—ah, a hut like that 
is an Ariki’s palace where a king 
may live as a Maori should—with 
never a thought of your pale-face 
Queen with her strange new gods 
and her pompous Resident High 
Commissioner. 

But nearer and nearer the New 
Thing crept till it girdled the isle 
with deadly Change, and Rangi 
grew old as the world grew new, 
and closer and closer Improvement 
pressed, till Titigaveka, too, was 
reached, and the Thing As It Was 
by the gods’ decree gave way to 
what White Men said the Thing 
Should Be. And Rangi, at bay, did 
battle with Change and struck the 
last blow for What Used To Be. 

They had made him put on a 
pariu—a ridiculous strip of calico 
print—about his thighs that the gods 
had made. And Maata Te Maka, 
his poor old wife, must, when she 
wanted to go to town—as il 
ashamed of the work of the gods— 
wear a blasphemous gown called a 
“Mother Hubbard.” 

And they haled him to Court for 
fishing on Sunday, though the 
White God’s preacher at Arorangi 
maintained in the teeth of the other 
White preachers, that Sunday was 
not the day of the Lord, but that 
Saturday, now as in olden times, 
was the one true Sabbath. The 
White Man’s God had so many 
preachers who denied with scorn 
what each other said, that the sim- 
ple, like Rangi, were puzzled. 

Then Maata Te Maka she 





fell 


sick, and they laughed to scorn the 
mummy apples and Maori medica- 
ments found in Nature, and _ bore 
her away to their hospital where 
their Medicine Man, in his thirst 
for blood, declared that she had 
“appendicitis’-—as if Maata Te 
Maka, poor old soul, could have a 
new-fangled disease like that!— 
and they made her smell of a deadly 
fume and cut her open—and then 
she died. So Science had come to 
the wharrie of Rangi, and, behold, 
the joy of his life lay dead. 

Rangi cursed the New that had 
cursed his Old, and no more would 
be Vakatini, which meaneth the 
Lord of a Thousand Canoes. Canoes! 
Ye Gods! They no longer used 
them. Men no longer dared, as their 
fathers had, to cross the broad sea 
in their war canoes, fearless and 
open, and graceful as swans and 
strong as the wing of the petrel. 
Not they, for even when going to 
Aitutaki—a mere holiday row of 
some fifty leagues—they went 
blown by the winds in sailing ships 
or in huge black iron ones, belch- 
ing smoke. So Rangi refused to be 
Vakatini, and mad Te Puna reigned 
in his stead—the man being tickled 
by empty titles. 

But Rangi still rowed from Isle 
to Isle with his six stout sons in 
his old canoe that ducked and dived 

and drove through the sea like a 
thing of beauty and life and power, 
and their muscles on back and arms 
and thighs knotted and strained as 
they drove her through with their 
dripping, long, carved paddles. 

And when he would get him an- 
other wife—since they killed his 
Maata Te Maka—he rowed with his 
six stout naked sons with wreaths 
of flowers about their brows and 
chanting the Maori love songs. They 
rowed and rowed for an hundred 
leagues to the northward, to Tahiti, 
for the Raratongan girls were 
spoiled and covered their shame 
with monstrous gowns which they 
sewed on machines like the weak 
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white girls, and rode upon wheels 
that they called “bicycles,” and gad- 
ded about in crazy French hats, and 
sang, not ashamed, at the Mission 
church—and bore to beachcombers 
in all the towns their little mon- 
grel babies. 

Tahiti he found still worse—but 
Morea, just over a strip of blue sea 
from Papeete, had still pure un- 
spoiled naked girls, and of these 
the fairest was Tiera. So he took 
Tiera, the Flower, to wife, and 
rowed her home in his war-canoe 
bedecked with Morean flowers— 
rowed an hundrel good leagues on 
the open sea to his wharrie at Titi- 
kaveka. 

Then the morning stars sang to- 
gether again, and the gods of the 
day said, “Let light be,’ and the 
heart of the old man was made 
young, and they ate boiled fish and 
roasted pig and the luscious fruits 
of the Tropics. And he dried his 
copra and thatched his roof and 
loved Tiera and thanked his gods. 

All in good time Tiera declared 
that a son would be born, a son to 
sit on the old man’s knee, a son to 
become another Brown Man, to 
walk naked and straight and simple 
of heart in the good old way of the 
fathers. 

But alas, they had civilized Tiera, 
and the child that was born was 
found to be White—so the End had 
come. Rangi put the polluted 
Flower away—and had to pay, too, 
for his bill of divorce the stag- 
gering sum of seven shillings— 
a fortune to one who had never had 
money—and all just to cleanse his 
house from the stain that the judges 
themselves had put there. So he 
had to pay and argue and prove to 
get a divorce in their great High 
Court, whereas in the heathen “un- 
chaste” days a man and a woman 
were man and wife so long—and no 
longer—as love did bind them, for 
the fathers held her foul and fallen 
who continued to live with an un- 
loved mate, and the offspring of lust 
lay under a curse, and “divorce” 
meant just ceasing from loving. 


Ah, well, so be it! All things 
were changed. The foundations of 
life were out of plumb. He would 
strive against Fate no longer. He 
would launch his canoe as his fathers 
had, and row with his six stout 
naked sons to find and to conquer 
some Isle of the Past on the bound- 
less breast of the Future. 

They launched forth, therefore, 
at dead of night with none but the 
stars to see them, and the White 
Man knew after Rangi went that 
the Maori was gone forever! They 
rowed and they rowed for a year 
and a day, they rowed six, and then 
five, and then four men, for one 
by one died the six stout sons, till 
at last there rowed but Rangi. And 
Rangi the Son of the Ancients 
rowed to the East and the West, to 
the North and the South—but he 
found no Isle of the Past, not he, so 
he rowed and must row forever! 

“He is dead!” said men. 

“Else where can he be?” said 
Brown Men with the pallor of Pro- 
gress on them, said Maori men who 
were turning white and whose glory 
was gone with Rangi. So they killed 
the pigs and chanted all night at 
the wharrie of Kirikiri, whose 
empty tomb and whose empty place 
will be empty—who cares ?—for- 
ever. 

The steersmen who guide the 
“shuttles of empire” that ply to and 
fro on the broad Pacific, weaving 
the empires that are to be, may hear 
at Eight Bells on the darkest night 
the haunting chant of this Ancient 
Mariner, who rows in an antique 
war-canoe with a_ dripping, long, 
carved paddle and seeks in vain for 
some Isle of the Past where a man 
of the Past may live as lived his 
fathers. His spirit will row in a 
ghost canoe when the empire of em- 
pires has ended, when the last 
sun sets in the West of Time and 
the Dawn of Eternity glows in the 
East, when the sea shall give up its 
dead at last, and the Feet of Pro- 
gress shall have won to the Best— 
and the Earth shall burst like a 
South Sea Bubble. 
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A swift ebb tide, on the eastern side, 
Sweeps in at the Point Del Mar, 
For cycles old have the breakers hissed, 
And swept their spray in a circling mist, 
O’er a crag that’s christened “The Lover’s Tryst,” 


A wild, bold run that the sea-folk shun, 
Crowned high by decaying walls, 

That, years ago, were a castle old, 

Where dwelt a maid with a heart of gold, 

Who lived, and died, for a brigand bold. 

The good ship Sue, with her viking crew, 
Set sail at the break of day; 

All night she’d drowsed to a sweet refrain 

Of music, sung by the mighty main, 

Whose pulses throbbed at her anchor-chain. 

Her listless crew slept the whole night through, 
And never a man that stirred, 

That is, save one, and he swam to land 

To kiss a beautiful maiden’s hand, 

And nurse a love that was contraband. 


And now he stood in his plaid and hood, 
And thought of the night gone by; 

He thought of love, and a maiden’s bed, 

And a tender look o’er his features spread 

That made a saint of a pirate’s head. 

And when his ship, with a flirt and dip, 
Swept close to the castle wall, 

He bared his head as he hove in sight, 

And dipped his flag, in the morning light, 

In sweet salute to a form in white. 


“Sing ho, sing ho, my aggressive crew, 
We'll toast the lass, and the good ship Sue, 
Both good and steady, and firm and true.” 
Right well it be if they prove so, too. 
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A sentinel’s face, from its hiding place, 
Saw Sue dip the brigand flag, 

Then disappeared; in a moment more 

A bugle sounded from off the shore 

That made the echoes with challenge roar. 


A call to arms, while the sharp alarums 
Ring quick ‘long the castle walls, 

A shot flies swift, o’er the waters blue, 

That’s answered, quick, by the viking crew 

With an old Long Tom and a thirty-two. 


ria, see! A bark leaves the fortress, dark, 
And speeds for the open sea; 

She cuts the foam as she plows along 

In hot pursuit of the pirate throng, 

Who flout her sail with a ribald song. 


“Sing ho, sing ho, all my viking crew, 

And sing again when your song is through, 
And make the jest that best pleases you.” 

*T will be the same in an hour or two. 


The pirate crew would have sworn that Sue 
Could distance the Falcon bark, 

But big and red in the morning light 

The Falcon’s beacon forged in sight, 

And the viking crew prepared for fight. 


Sing ho, sing ho, let your song ring true, 
And pipe a note for the Falcon, too, 

The lassie’s father commands the crew 
That rides the waves in pursuit of you. 


Che light of day saw a bloody fray, 
The deck of the Sue shone red, 
Her monkey-gaff was a gallows-tree 
That swayed and bent ‘neath the corpses, three. 
Of pirates, dead as they'll ever be. 


The captain stood, in his plaid and hood, 
And wielded his trusty blade ; 

The ring of dead he had piled knee-high 

At length attracted the searching eye 

Of a man in lace who was tacking by. 


“You imp of fire,’ quoth the irate sire, 
“Come measure your sword with me: 
Forsooth, | vow by the Sphinx’s head, 
That ere the sun grows a deeper red, 
You'll mark your length on a coral bed.” 


Then quoth the chief: “By Gilmony’s Reef, 
It pains me to cut your throat; 

But I’ve a tryst with your daughter, fair, 

Which you would spoil, if you lived, I swear, 

So pray to heaven ’ere you journey there.” 
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On guard! On guard! Now, their breath comes 
Now, chances would seem a draw; [hard, 

The pirate falls, he is up once more, 

He stumbles—slips on the bloody floor— 

The other’s blade spits his heart’s red core. 


Then o’er the rail, with a lusty hail, 
They toppled the brigand bold; 
A valiant man, and a brave, I vow. 
The father cried: “Will you tell me how 
You'll keep your tryst with my daughter now?” 


The answering word by the wind was heard, 
But not by the Falcon crew; 

They sung their songs of the bloody fray, 

They sailed back home to the fortress gray, 

And reached it just at the close of day. 


No single star’o’er the Point Del Mar 
Hung high in the heavens dark ; 
The beach lay black, but a grewsome sight 
Was shown next day by the morn’s rich light— 
A maiden robed in a dress of white. 


Sing ho, sing ho, for the good ship Sue, 
Sing ho, sing ho, for her captain, too; 

He’s sung his song, and his song is through, 
A long farewell to the viking crew. 


A heart of gold, and a brigand bold; 
Her arms press his bloody form, 

Her cold, dead eyes meet his glassy stare, 

Her white lips rest on his sea-swept hair. 

Thus ends the tale of this luckless pair. 
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The White Scourge 
of the Wilderness 


THE WILDERNESS 


Gazing at Shasta 
1lu0 miles away 





BY GEORGE S_ EVANS 


HE wilderness hath charms. To 
go to it is to return to the 
primitive, the elemental. It is 

reached by the trail, the oldest thor- 
oughfare of man. The trail breathes 
out the spirit of romance. 

It may date back to the days 
when the aborigines gave chase to 
the deer and the elk beneath the 
branches of the leafy forest. In 
pioneer days, the trail may have had 
its sanctity invaded by a_ white- 
skinned cavalcade, intent on finding 
gold. It has probably felt the hoofs 
of a steed carrying a fugitive from 
justice into a wild fastness. Over 
it have passed the strongest, bound 
to the hunting grounds to kill them 
venison. Over it passes in proces- 
sion horses and men, carrying sup- 
plies to the cattle station, or the 
sheep-herder. 

The trail winds around and up 
mountains, whose heads touch hea- 
ven. It makes its way down leafy 
forest aisles; it leads past trickling 
springs, surrounded by moss-cov- 
ered bowlders; it penetrates Na- 
ture’s Titanic quarries; it crosses 
the range where cloud and wind, 
frost and snow, contend with bowl- 
der and dwarf timber. 


The question of transportation of 
supplies over the trail is solved by 
the bronco, the pack-saddle and the 
diamond hitch, of men by the horse 
and saddle. : 

The wilderness still exists. Man 
has ravaged and plundered the earth 
in large measure, but there are still 
great tracts of wilderness where 
bear and deer and cougar wander as 
in the days of old. From the 
southern line of Mendocino County 
in California, bounded on the west 
by the sea, and on the east by the 
eastern wall of the Coast Range, 
running north for league after 
ieague lies a great tract of compara- 
tively untamed wilderness. Here 
and there on the edge of this land 
is a settler’s clearing marred by 
burnt, gnarled stumps. A few wind- 
ing roads connect scattered villages. 
But go far enough, even these dis- 
appear. Press on, and. you come 
to the true wilderness. Mountains 
clad in cloaks of forest verdure, rise 
like giants. Rough peaks flout high 
their banners of snow. Scarred and 
furrowed canyon sides are covered 
with an almost impenetrable thicket 
of brush. Little streams _ trickle 
down over rocks, through grassy 
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glades to join the mad foam creek 
at the bottom of the gorge. Moun- 
tain lakes and pools glimmer. For- 
est oceans mingle with the sky. 

Away off, far from the haunts of 
man, you pitch your camp by some 
cool spring. Your horse has brought 
you over the trail safely. The sup- 
plies have arrived without accident. 
The air is bracing. Mountain piled 
on mountain, vast wastes of forest 
verdure, bowlders heaped on bowl- 
ders, tracts of brush and leafy glades 
mark this primeval waste—a work- 
shop of the gods. ; 

Dull business routine, the fierce 
passions of the market place, the 
perils of envious cities become but 
a memory. At first you are appalled 
by the immensity of the wilderness. 
You do not seem to be a part of the 
waste. You do not seem to fit into 
the landscape. The rocks have 
equanimity, the mountains rugged- 
ness, the trees sturdiness, the wind 
savagery. You have none of these 
attributes. You are awe stricken, 
meek, filled with wonder. Your 
guide has lived in the wilderness 
for years. He is not awed by it, 
but seems to blend into it, to be a 
part and parcel of it. He has taken 
on the attributes of the wild and 
rugged land. 

Almost imperceptibly a _ sensa- 
tion of serenity begins to take pos- 
session of you. You explore deep 
canyons, climb vast mountains, 
penetrate shaggy forests, follow the 
meanderings of wild, turbid streams. 





Wilderness Tragedy Snow in September 


Monthly. 


You begin to take on some of the 
characteristics of the denizens of 
the woods. Your step becomes 
lighter, your eyesight keener, your 
hearing more acute. You think of 
the civilization you have left behind. 
Seen through the eyes of the wil- 
derness, how stupid and inane it all 
seems. The mad _ eagerness. of 
money-seeking men, the sham 
pleasures of conventional society, 
the insistence upon the importance 
of being in earnest over trifles, pall 
on you when you think of them. 
Your blood clarifies; your brain 
becomes active. You get a new 
view of life. You acquire the ability 
to single out the things worth while. 
Your judgment becomes keener. 
Another stage in your wilderness 
development arrives. You learn 
how simple life is when reduced to 
its elements. The complexity of 
the life you have left behind be- 
comes apparent. Slowly, surely, you 
become like the land you are in. 
When you first reached the wilder- 
ness you wondered why the sheep- 
herders and packers were wild and 
rugged like the country: they in- 
inhabited. It seemed as though men 
living in such a land should be meek 
and humble. You never had stop- 
ped to think that a stupid, conven- 
tional society made men stupid and 
conventional. You now perceive 
that man is the product of his en- 
vironment. From worship of Na- 
ture you pass to toleration of it. 
You know that while Nature sits 
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enthroned in the midst of this moun- 
tain kingdom, man needs but the 
words “gold here” to spur him into 
a campaign ending in the dethrone- 
ment of the monarch. At the touch 
of the magic words “gold here” the 
trees would go down like wheat be- 
fore the sickle, the rock heaps of 
the ages would be rent asunder by 
the blast, streams would be _har- 
nessed, mountains tunneled—man 
enthroned. And now you have be- 
come like your environment. You 
have the equanimity of the rocks, 
the ruggedness of the mountains, the 
sturdiness of the oaks, the relentless 
savagery of the wind. 

The wilderness is moody. At 
times the silence is terrifying. Again 
storms spring up, the reverberation 
of the thunder calls to mind the 
shaggy gods of the’ Norse. You 
hear the rush and roar of the gale 
through the tree-tops, the crash of 
falling trees struck by lightning, 
the spiteful spat of the rain. Springs 
rise and rivulets become torrents. 
At other times fires break out, and 
ruin and devastation reap a harvest. 
A forest fire is one of the most ter- 
rifying spectacles ever witnessed. 
The flames rush and roar; they flare 
up dry trees, and hold a holocaust 
over fallen logs. Over the noise of 
the conflagration can be heard the 
crash of falling trees and_ limbs. 
Then the wilderness, after the fire, 
takes on a sombre mood, sicklied 
o’er by the sullen cast of repose. 

The noises of the wilderness at 
night are many. Far below you 
can hear the music of the water 
flowing over stones. The wind rush- 
ing through the trees sounds like 
beating surf. The shrill bark of the 
fox, the melancholy yelp of the 
coyote reverberate. 

Overhead the stars shine with 
brilliance. Constellations traced 
by shepherd astronomers of Chal- 
dea are visible through the gauze- 
like foliage of trees standing in the 
days when Hyksos kings sat en- 
throned at Thebes. The astrono- 
mers and the kings have gone, but 


the stars and the trees remain. 
The pastimes of men in the wil- 
derness are of the manly _ order. 
Those who delight in the chase here 
can pass hours filled with exciting 
incidents. To pit your human in- 
genuity against the ingenuity of the 
animal, to capture him at his own 
game, is invigorating and refresh- 
ing. You realize that if the life of 
each of the dwellers in the woods 
was written, you would have an 
epic. The wilderness teems with life. 
The deer leaps in the woodland. 
The sullen bear haunts dark can- 
yons. The crested jay hawk makes 
the air vocal with his chattering. 
The raucous bark of the tree squir- 
rel arouses you from your slumber. 
Down at the bottom of the can- 
von where the trout stream flows is 
another manifestation of life. Trout 
haunt the shady pools. The water 
ouzel flits from rock to rock. The 
mink and the otter lie in wait for 
their prey along the leafy banks. 


Flocks of quail come down out of 


the brush to the creek side to 
quench their thirst. 

The wilderness is filled with trag- 
edy. Never a creature there dies a 
natural death. From birth till death 
every dweller in the wilderness is 
surrounded by a cloud of danger. 
One by one the weak succumb to 
the strong. A perpetual warfare is 
carried on. You perceive that Na- 
ture is neutral: she neither fears nor 
hates. 

Whenever the light of civiliza- 
tion falls upon you with a blighting 
power, and work and pleasure be- 
come stale and flat, go to the wilder- 
ness. The wilderness will take hold 
on you. It will give you good red 
blood ; it will turn you from a weak- 
ling into a man. It will give you a 
broad view of human nature and en- 
list your sympathies in its behalf. 
When your pack train leaves the 
dusty road and “hits the trail,” you 
will acquire new courage to live 
your life. You will get new strength. 
You will soon behold all with a 
peaceful soul. 
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Under the Auspices of the Larkspur Saloon 
A Sunday School in the Sierras. 





BY ALICE B. McCONNELL 


HE school teacher at Windy 

Gulch was a young lady with 

a college education and a ca- 
reer, who, finding her health a bit 
shaken by devotion to art for art’s 
sake, was spending a year among 
the Rocky Mountains and inciden- 
tally teaching a mining camp school 
of fourteen small children for 
seventy-five dollars a month. She 
was still at an age when beauty is 
enhanced by a cotton shirt waist 
and a sailor hat. She was popular 
in a way quite new to the Gulch. 
Jake Leal, who had proposed to 
every teacher for five years, honored 
Miss Gilchrist in the exception. The 
chance of making love to the school 
teacher had been considered one of 
the perquisites of working in the 
mines ot Windy Gulch. 

There were a good many miners 
in the Gulch that winter. They rep- 
resented almost as many different 
grades of intelligence. Some of the 
men thought Miss Gilchrist’s sketch 
book must be some kind of an arith- 
metic, which she took out of doors 
to figure in on the sly, and to keep 
ahead of the scholars. Others might 
have turned the leaves of that book 
with feelings of strong fellowship 
with the artist. The first week J. 
Virgil Smythe and the Duke of Bear- 
trap made a quiet bet as to what 
schoo] had trained her. They knew 
why she climbed the bluffs after 
school was out. They understood 
something of her rapture when Bald 
Mountain white and solemn, seemed 
to thrust itself in front of a glorious 
sunset sky, or when the long 
stretches of russet colored upland 
in the far distance rose lovingly to 
meet the pale, still heaven. 

The constraint which the miners 
felt about making love to Miss Gil- 
christ seemed to increase their in- 


There 
was a good deal concerning the his- 
tory of that Sunday school which the 


terest in the Sunday school. 


teacher did not understand. She 
had noticed the spiritual destitution 
of Windy Gulch on the first day of 
her arrival. She soon learned that 
not one of her fourteen pupils knew 
whether Adam or Moses was the 
older; nor what was the chief end 
of man. She took her position very 
seriously. She felt that she must 
teach the children all she could of 
her own sweet, brave religion. On 
the second Friday evening she told 
the children of this desire, and asked 
them to come on Sunday afternoon 
and help her organize a Sunday 
school. That evening she talked it 
over with Mrs. Chester and Mrs. 
Bilkins. Mrs. Chester was the wife 
of the Superintendent of the deepest 
mine. Mrs. Bilkins was the black- 
smith’s wife, and the most motherly 
woman in the Gulch. The crowd at 
the Larkspur saloon talked it over 
also. 

J. Virgil Smythe listened while 
Plain Jim Smith roared about how 
he meant to break it up. J. Virgil 
Smythe came from Boston. Plain 
Jim Smith came from Milpitas. 
Plain Jim had led in breaking up 
the last two Sunday schools at the 
Gulch. J. Virgil could see the moral 
difference between doing things to 
a Sunday school run by a _ grass 
widow with a French gray history, 
and meddling with Miss Gilchrist’s 
good works. J. Virgil was a born 
stage manager. He decided to con- 
vert Plain Jim into Miss Gilchrist’s 
most ardent supporter, and enjoy 
a good play at the same time. 

He spread the matter before the 
Duke of Beartrap, after which both 
gentlemen did missionary work 
among the other frequenters of the 











Larkspur saloon. Plain Jim had 
been tolled over to the blacksmith’s 
shop before proselyting began. 

Promptly at the time appointed on 
Sunday afternoon twenty-three 
miners, two gamblers and a travel- 
ing man for the Continental Brew- 
ery left the saloon and marched 
gravely toward the school house. 
The proprietor locked his door and 
followed. Plain Jim Smith thought 
that he was the funny man of the 
day. 

The school house stood just 
across the road from the grave yard, 
in the barest, windiest portion of the 
Gulch. The building itself was of 
early Colonial type, about 1623, with 
1830 windows and 1870 desks and 
seats, all of the ten-year-old size. 
Into these seats the men doubled 
themselves, and sat in solemn si- 
lence. Miss Gilchrist gave one 
chair to Mrs. Chester and a soap-box 
to Mrs. Bilkins, being sustained her- 
self by pedagogic dignity at one end 
of the desk. The smaller children 
huddled on the recitation bench. 
The girls were afraid the men meant 
to fight; the boys hoped they did. 
Bud Bilkins and Ted Brewster, the 
two big boys, stood up behind the 
stove, twirled their caps around their 
doubled fists, and whispered that the 
men were awful slow. 

At exactly two o’clock J. Virgil 
Smythe undoubled his limbs and 
rose in his place. He said it had 
been given out that this meeting was 
called for the purpose of organizing 
a Sunday school. He was glad of 
it. He was sure every public spirit- 
ed citizen of Windy Gulch was anx- 
ious that the children of the camp 
should be brought up in the “nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord.” 


He therefore proposed that they 
elect a temporary chairman and 
then proceed to elect all officers 


necessary to boom the Sunday 
school. He moved that they make 
Plain Jim Smith the temporary 
chairman. The Duke of Beartrap 


seconded the motion. Plain Jim was 
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elected before he could take a sec- 
ond breath. He opened his mouth tc 
explain that he was not in sympa- 
thy with any sort of religious round- 
up, and that he knew the other men 
were not; but J. Virgil Simythe’s . 
sombre eyes seemed to see a, dis- 
agreeable duty in the near future. 

Plain Jim went forward to the 
desk and said how much he appre: 
ciated the honor they had done him, 
He then asked that the will of the 
meeting be clearly expressed and 
proceeded to put motions before the 
house with more dignity than he 
had ever used before in his life. 
They made Miss Gilchrist Superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school and 
teacher of the Bible class. They gave 
Mrs. Chester care of the infants and 
made Mrs. Bilkins Secretary and 
Treasurer. The collection that day 
insured the financial success of the 
school for many moons. So it was 
that the Sunday school at Windy 
Gulch was held under the auspices 
of the Larkspur saloon, and Plain 
Jim boldly said it made all the dif- 
ference in the world how you 
started a thing like that. So it was 
that a delegation of ungodly men 
once a week left the gambling table 
and walked solemnly to Sunday 
school, giving both lesson and 
teacher their most respectful atten- 
tion. Even that out-spoken infidel, 
the Duke of Beartrap, on Sunday 
kept his tongue from any argument 
which might subvert the faith ot 
the innocent little ones who heard 
him swear and saw him fight on 
week days. 

The Sunday-school was held to be 
a success ; but it was not at all what 
Miss Gilchrist had planned. The 
fulness of her beautiful womanhood 
had made her long to cuddle the chil- 
dren of that wind-blown camp close 
about her and teach them something 
sweet and sacred that might help 
to comfort them when the mines 
played out as she had heard they 
were sure to do; but those awful 
miners would come to Sunday 
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school and she did not dare to send 
them away. So she left the little 
ones to the care of Mrs. Chester 
while she led those overgrown boys 
to study the life of Him who went 
about doing good. So it was that 
the men of Windy Gulch came to 
reverence the teacher too much to 
try to make love to her. Some of 
them learned sweet and_ sacred 
things that winter, things to  re- 
member long. All of them were 
sorry when school was over, for it 
was said that the teacher would 
go East immediately. 

Perhaps J. Virgil Smythe was the 
most sorry of any one, though he 
said nothing in public on the sub- 
ject. His affairs were in an uncom- 
mon tangle. Here was his mine 
showing a good vein of high-grade 
ore. Every prospector knows the 
essense of that situation is time 
and work. As yet, there was no 
certainty about it. There was Miss 
Gilchrist in all her winsome girl- 
hood; but where could he find her 
if she once got lost in the East. 
It was impossible to ask her where 
she might be found when he had 
time to court her. It was impossi- 
ble to begin paying suit to her at 
present. Though Miss_ Gilchrist 
shed an atmosphere of graciousness 
around her, J. Virgil Smythe felt 
that he was on much the same foot- 
ing with her that he had been when 
the Sunday school began. 

Could he tell her that he was the 
only son and heir of the house of 
Smythe of Boston? He was the 


ninth of an unbroken line of J. Vir- 
gil Smythes since the Pilgrims, and 
the black sheep of an _ otherwise 
white flock. Could he tell her that 
his heritage was in escrow until he 
had earned enough by “honest toil” 
to pay his college debts? If his 
claim held good for three months 
longer he could sell it for ten times 
the amount of those fool debts, go 
East, and be received into the bosom 
of society, as an eligible young man. 

Thinking on these things he had 
an impulse to take a new path when 
he went home from work the night 
before the close of school. On the 
brow of the bluff, in the lee of a big 
bowlder, he found Miss Gilchrist 
gathering together her sketching 
materials. Was it the sunlight on 
her face or was there more than 
usual friendliness in her eyes as 
she held her sketch for him to see? 
Far down the canyon the narrow- 
ing walls framed an angle of sky 
tinted a tender green. Above, an 
amber band melted away in flame- 
colored clouds. 

“T would be willing to live hungry 
and cold for years if by so doing I 
could paint that,’ said Miss Gil- 
christ. “The Board sent me word 
to-day that I can have the next term 
of school here. I shall stay with 
Mrs, Chester this vacation and paint 


every minute that I can. I hope to - 
do some really good work.” 
Together the heir of the house 
of Smythe and the young artist went 
down the bluff toward the sunset. 
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DON’T quite like to suggest it, 
Agnes. It seems so beastly 
caddish, you know. But if you 
could manage to be a little less— 
er—intimate—with Mrs. Letcher 
while we are here Zs 

They were sitting far along on the 
pier stretching from the wide hotel 
piazza out into the waters of the 
Chesapeake. The long line of the 
horizon where the blue bay met 
the bluer sky was broken by the rug- 
ged outlines of old Fort Wool. The 
sun shone white on the stretch of 
shining sand and the gray walls of 
Fortress Monroe behind them, but 
a light breeze rippled the waves. 
It was a perfect day—too perfect, 
Agnes thought, to be marred by ir- 
relevant discussion, and she turned 
reluctantly from the contemplation 
of the fair prospect to a considera- 
tion of the desirability of Mrs. 
Letcher’s acquaintance—a question 
which she felt had little present in- 
terest for either of them. 

“Tt will not involve any very great 
sacrifice on my part,” she said indif- 
ferently ; “Mrs. Letcher doesn’t in- 
terest me particularly. But may I 
ask why?” 

Ellison flushed a little. 

“T hate talking about people, Ag- 
nes—especially women, but—er— 
Mrs. Letcher was quite unpleasant- 
ly discussed before her marriage; 
and while I wouldn’t have you un- 
civil to her—George and I have al- 
ways been friends—still I don’t care 
to have my wife on intimate terms 
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with a woman like Kitty Letcher.” 

Mrs. Ellison sat suddenly upright, 
drawing her wide hat a shade lower 
over her face. She did not speak 
immediately, and her voice sounded 
a trifle strained and unnatural when 
she asked at length: 

“Does he—does 
know ?” 

“Probably not. Or more probably 
he may have heard something of it 
—he could scarcely have helped it, 
living in New York—and refused to 
believe it. Men are so utterly blind 
—so completely daft when they fall 
in love, eh, my darling?” 

He glanced swiftly about to as- 
sure himself that no one was near, 
then caught his wife’s hand and 
kissed it lightly. They had been 
married less than a week, and EIl- 
lison was in a state of boyish exu- 
berance. In spite of—or perhaps 
because of—a charming impartiality 
in his treatment of the young wo- 
men of his acquaintance he had been 
a decided social favorite; but his 
apparent indifference to the other 
sex (which had the usual effect of 
piquing their interest in him) had 
given place to an enthusiasm ardent 
enough to have satisfied the most 
critical when he chanced to see Ag- 
ness Lovell in the ingenue role in 
“A Game of Hearts”—and forthwith 
lost his own. 

“Why, Agnes, child, your fingers 
are like ice,” he was saying anx- 
iously. “Are you cold, dear? Is the 
breeze too strong for you _ here? 
Perhaps we'd better go indoors.” 

“No, no,” the girl answered has- 
tily. “Let us stay outside. It is 
lovely here! I had not realized that 
I was cold, but there seems to be 
a slight chill in the air. Perhaps 
you wouldn’t mind asking Hortense 


her husband 
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for a wrap for me—something 
heavy, please. It’s perfect here on 
the pier.” 


As Agnes Ellison sat watching 
her husband’s receding figure, a fear 
which had begun to harass her on 
her wedding day, became suddenly 
a conviction. She had loved Rob- 
ert Ellison so utterly, she had been 
so swept away by the ardor and im- 
petuosity of his wooing, that she 
had had little time for introspection 
or sober reflection. She had not 
realized their relative positions, the 
difference in their previous lives, 
their training and environment, the 
utter variance in their standards 
and ideals—until she met Ellison’s 
mother. Mrs. Ellison, a semi-in- 
valid, had not been sufficiently 
strong to attend the marriage—a 
quiet affair at the ‘little church 
around the corner—but she had 
written her prospective daughter- 
in-law a gracious letter in her deli- 
cate, old-fashioned handwriting, 
begging that “Robert’s wife would 
come for a moment to see Robert’s 
mother before they left the city.” 
_ Something in the very atmosphere 
of the stately old home in its aristo- 
cratic neighborhood; in the air of 
mingled pride and deference with 
which the aged functionary admit- 
ted them; and most of all in Mrs. 
Ellison herself, fine and fragile as 
the delicate old china on the shelves 
of her antique mahogany cabinets, 
or the rare old lace on her silver 
hair—made Agnes feel herself as an 
alien. Mrs. Ellison, Agnes knew in- 
tuitively, was an aristocrat, a lady 
in the finest sense of the word, the 
daughter of a proud old house, a 
witness to the traditions of a noble 
race—and the thought of her own 
mother came to the girl like a stab. 

That mother had been a “vaude- 
ville artiste,” playing the circuit of 
cheap variety houses. Donna Lov- 


ell—“‘dashing Don,” men had called 
her—had died early, but not too 
early for her child to remember her 
Good-natured, gifted, 


all too well. 


beautiful, volatile, reckless and ut- 
terly irresponsible, bon camarade 
to every man in the company, ready 
for a cigarette or a glass of wine 
with every chance comer—Agnes 
felt, with a flush of shame for her 
shame of her mother, that it was 
almost a profanation to think of her 
in this pure, gracious presence. 

With such a mother, with such 
an environment as she had known, 
with no one to guide or warn or pro- 
tect her, it would not have been 
strange had the girl followed in that 
mother’s footsteps. But something 
innate, some subtle, inborn sense 
of delicacy, had held her aloof from 
much that was worst in the life of 
her mother’s world. Agnes had in- 
herited a genuine dramatic gift, and 
an astute manager, recognizing this, 
had given her a place in a traveling 
organization, playing one-night 
stands in the provinces. The girl 
was ambitious and worked hard, 
and after three years of this nomadic 
existence was fortunate in securing 
a minor position in a reputable New 
York stock company. 

Agnes was possessed of what, 
under happier circumstances, would 
have been a rarely fine and noble 
nature; but she had been early 
thrown upon her own _ resources, 
forced to live the free and easy life 
of the second-rate road company, 
daily hearing and seeing sounds and 
sights which she could not now re- 
call without a shudder; with temp- 
tation on every hand, and only the 
easy canons of the stage, the less 
rigid standards of the players’ code 
to guide her. It was_ scarcely 
strange that there had been pas- 
sages in the girl’s life which she felt 
she would have given that life 
to have blotted out. She had not 
thought of all this when she en- 
gaged herself to Robert Ellison; 
things had not seemed to matter so 
much then; she had been accustom- 
ed to think of herself as no worse— 
rather better, in fact—than those 
around her; but now the enormity 
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of it—the injustice she had done this 
man who had married her, believ- 
ing and trusting implicitly in her, 
was being borne bitterly in upon 
her. The very depth and sincerity 
of his love and trust made her feel 
herself the more culpable. 

Daily, without intention, out of 
his utter unconsciousness of her 
past life of which he knew and 
had sought to know nothing, he ut- 
tered words that hurt her like a 
knife. 

“The women of our house have 
always kept themselves so free from 
any slightest taint, so aloof from 
any breath of calumny or reproach,” 
he had said to her once. “Mother 
often says that though the Ellison 
fortune has dwindled to almost in- 
finitesimal proportions, we have still 
our memories, our traditions, and 
our unspotted name of which to be 
proud.” 

That was yesterday, and to-day 
he was warning her against Kitty 
Letcher. What if he knew what 
her own past had been? But should 
he not know? Should he not have 
known long ago—before he made 
her his wife? Now, how could she 
bear to tell him—what was to be 
gained now that he was her hus- 
band? How could she make him 
understand in what a _ different 
world she had lived, what different 
standards of right and wrong she 
had known, how little chance she 
had had to become other than her 
mother before her had been, how she 
had striven to hold herself aloof 
from it all until A vision of a 
handsome, cynical face, the memory 
of which made her turn faint and 
sick, rose before her. A new dread 
suddenly took hold upon her. This 
man had pursued her with his ma- 
levolence for three years—since the 
day when she had thrown off the 
spell he seemed to have put upon 
her and openly repudiated and de- 
fied him. Was it likely that he 
would lose an opportunity to make 
her suffer? He was abroad at pres- 
ent, she knew, but he might return 





at any time. She need scarcely 
trouble herself to enlighten her 
husband as to her mother’s life—to 
turn certain dark pages in her own 
history. It would come soon enough. 
Rut she could not let him hear the 
truth from such a source; better a 
thousand times that she herself 
should tell him. She must speak 
at once—now—to-day. 

She raised her eyes and saw her 
husband coming toward her, lithe, 
strong and beautiful in his careless 
outing costume, his handsome, boy- 
ish face—he still looked a boy for 
all his thirty years—aglow with life 
and love. A dry sob rose in her 
throat. Must she tell him now? 
Might she not wait a little?—there 
was plenty of time—all the rest of 
her life in which to suffer and en- 
dure. He loved her to-day; when 
he knew all he would despise her. 
Surely she might wait a little while 
—an hour, a day, two days, could 
make no difference. 

Ellison looked at her and smiled 
as he came swinging across the 
sands, and she was conscious only 
of the hope that she might die be- 
fore he heard her story. In a little 
while he would hate her—but to- 
day, for this one hour, he was all 
her own 

“Robert,” she said, lifting her eyes 
with a tense strained expression to 
his face as he bent to draw her wrap 
about her, “I know you'll think me 
foolish, but please tell me again that 
you love me—that you trust me— 
that whatever happens you will try 
to remember that I loved you al- 
ways ” Her voice broke and 
she turned away her face. The smile 
on Ellison’s lips had died and a high, 
sweet, serious look had come into 
his eyes. Regardless of chance 
curious eyes, he knelt down beside 
his wife and drew her close to him. 

“Agnes,” he said simply, “I love 
you with my whole heart. I trust 
you implicitly, and whatever hap- 
pens, I shall love and trust you al- 
ways.” 

The next day passed, the next and 
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the next, and still Agnes had not 
found courage to speak to her hus- 
band. She observed with feverish 
interest his manner toward Mrs. 
Letcher, with her made-up face and 
palpably blonde hair. He was al- 
ways civil, courteous, even kind— 
but Agnes felt, with a secret shud- 
der, that he held her none the less 
an alien, and that he was unhappy 
if the unfortunate woman ap- 
proached his wife. Agnes smiled 
bitterly to herself as she observed 
his uneasiness when Mrs. Letcher 
spoke to her. In a few days, she 
thought, he would. look at her, his 
wife, just as he looked at Kitty— 
perhaps not unkindly, perhaps even 
pityingly—much as he might have 
glanced at a leper in his path. Again 
and again she nerved herself for 
the ordeal and again and again her 
strength and courage failed her. 
How could she bear to see her hus- 
band’s love change to scorn, con- 
tempt and loathing—or even to pity? 
How could she live after he knew? 
More than once she looked at the 
dark waters of the bay with a 
darker thought growing in her mind. 


She was a clever actress, but love’s - 


eyes are keen, and her husband 
noted the change in her long be- 
fore he spoke of it. 

“Agnes,” he said to her one day 
in his frank way, “I’m afraid you're 
not happy. I know I’m not half 
good enough for you, dear, a stupid 
tellow like me, when you're’ so 
bright and gifted and clever. I’ve 
felt all along that I wasn’t worthy 
of you, but”—wistfully—“I hoped 
that the strength of my love for you 
might make up ig 

To his utter surprise she burst 
into a passion of tears and flung her- 
self down beside him. Agnes was 
not given to moods. It was most 
unlike her, quiet and self-contained 
as she usually was, and he felt va- 
guely that he had in some unknown 





way bjundered cruelly. He was 
sorely distressed. 
“My darling,” he whispered, 
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drawing her head to his shoulder 
and gently smoothing her hair, 
“What have I said? How have I 
hurt you? Believe me, dear, I 
wouldn’t pain you for the world. 
Only I love you so that I can’t bear 
to feel that you are troubled, un- 
happy. Won't you tell me if I am 
in fault, if I have said or done any- 
thing in my blundering way to 
grieve or annoy you af 

She could not speak at once. She 
was shaken with a very tempest of 
sobs, and his gentleness only made 
her tears flow faster. At last, with 
a supreme effort she controlled her- 
self and drew herself from his arms, 
crying passionately: 

“Oh, Robert, Robert, dear. Don’t 
you see it is | who am unworthy? 
Don’t you know that you are too 
good—a thousand times too good 
for me % 

He silenced her with a kiss. 

“Dear,” he said gently, “I can’t 
let you say that. The best man on 
earth—and I’ve never set up for 
a saint—is not good enough for a 
good woman, such 2 woman as my 
mother or my wife.” She winced 
visibly, but he did not notice. “It’s 
very dear of you to feel so towards 
me, Agnes, but I could never have 
loved you if I had not first trusted 
you, if 1 had not felt that you were 
good and true and pure. Whatever 
a man’s own life may have been, he 
expects (however little right he may 
have to do so) that the woman he 
makes his wife shall be without 
stain. It’s an unwritten law—an 
unjust one, if you will—yet none the 
less a law.”” Agnes shivered slight- 
ly and her head dropped wearily 
against his arm. “Poor little girl!” 
he went on tenderly, “you're ner- 
vous and overwrought after your 
long season’s work. I ought to have 
taken you to some quieter place. 
We'll go home in a day or two and 
then I shall play the tyrant and in- 
sist upon absolute rest for you. Sup- 
pose we begin now?” He lifted her 








lightly in his young, strong arms, 
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and placed her on the couch, draw- 
ing the slumber robe gently about 
her. “Now, you must lie here till 
dinner time and try to sleep, like a 
good little girl.” 

It seemed to the unhappy woman 
alone with her thoughts as if sleep 
had forever forsaken the eyes that 
gazed, steadily, blankly, unseeingly 
at the opposite wall. What should 
she do, what could she do? She had 
honestly tried to tell her husband 
the whole truth, but every word 
he had uttered had made it the more 
impossible. One sentence haunted 
her: “I could not have loved you if 
I had not first trusted you.” How 
could she speak now; how tell him 
that she had been unworthy of his 
trust? Suppose she should keep si- 
lence? Perhaps her enemy might 
not betray her. Perhaps her hus- 
band might never know, might go 
on loving her and believing her wor- 
thy of that love. She closed her 
eyes wearily, but the beat of the 
surf against the shore, scarcely a 
stone’s throw from her window, was 
maddening. It had all been a mis- 
take—her marriage. She had mar- 
red her husband’s life and wrecked 
her own. The monotonous dash of 
the breakers, the endless iteration of 
her thoughts, was driving her mad, 
she felt. She rose quickly, and 
without ringing for her maid, began 
to dress for dinner. A sudden reso- 
lution came to her as she began 
to fasten up her heavy hair. She 
would give herself a week—one 
more week of happiness, in which 
she would try to put the thought of 
her secret from her, to live for the 
passing moment, to snatch a little 
happiness before the inevitable end. 
When her husband came in half an 
hour later, he found her resplendent 
in a gown he had praised and with 
a happier light in her eyes than he 
had seen there for days. 

That night they chanced to sit 
at table with the Letchers who had 
been spending a day or two at Vir- 
ginia Beach. Agnes, while perfect- 


ly civil, had shown a sudden re- 
serve for some days before they had 
left; but although she said little 
to-night, Mrs. Letcher, whose var- 
ied and not always pleasant ex- 
perience had made her acutely sen- 
sitive to shades of manner, felt a 
subtle change in the girl’s attitude 
toward her—upon which, however, 
she did not presume. She felt that 
Ellison’s punctilious courtesy put 
her at a distance—a distance which 
she had sufficient self-respect to ob- 
serve. 

Agnes’ week of grace was less 
than half gone when she found her- 
self again in her husband’s home, 
in such an atmosphere of peace and 
tranquility as she had scarcely dared 
to dream of. Mrs. Ellison was so 
gentle, so serene, so gracious and 
sweet that the girl’s first awe of 
her was succeeded by the most pas- 
sionate devotion. Accustomed as 
she was to the bickerings, the spite 
and jealousy, the careless speech 
and risque jests of her associates, it 
seemed to her almost as if she had 
been translated to another world. 
If it could but last—but the days 
were flying, and soon it would all be 
ended. Agnes tried not to think— 
merely to live and be happy for the 
little while vouchsafed her. 

It wanted but two days of the 
time which she had fixed for her dis- 
closure, when one afternoon a mes- 
senger brought her a note—a hur- 
ried scrawl in her husband’s hand- 
writing, stating merely that he had 
been called out of town and would 
return the following day. The curt 
note, without prefix or signature, 
was like a blow in the face. Instinc- 
tively she knew that he had heard. 

She stood stunned for an instant 
then quickly collected herself and 
began to consider the possibility as 
calmly as she might. She was quite 
sure he had been told—there are 
always tongues to repeat even our 
closest secrets—and she knew in- 
tuitively that he was even now en- 
gaged in trying to disprove what- 
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ever he might have heard. There 
was but one person whom she had 
reason to dread—before whose ac- 
cusation she had need to quail. 
Could he have returned to New 
York, or had some idle gossip of the 
Rialto reached her husband’s ears? 
For the latter she cared little, but 
ii her enemy had returned Well, 
sooner or later it must come to this. 
It was perhaps better that her hus- 
band should have heard the truth 
from other lips than hers. He would 
return, she knew, to give her a 
chance to justify herself—but there 
was nothing to be said. She must 
go away, now—to-night ; where, she 
scarcely knew. She wore a filmy 
evening dress and dinner would 
shortly be served. She knew she 
must dine with Mrs. Ellison and af- 
terwards sit with her till her early 
bed-time, and then wait till the 
house grew quiet. She must do 
nothing rash—nothing to bring 
needless embarrassment upon her 
husband and his mother. Long years 
afterward Agnes wondered how she 
lived through that ordeal; how she 
forced herself to talk to Mrs. Elli- 
son of trivial things—how she even 
sang, at her request, certain favorite 
arias from the Italian operas of 
which Mrs. Ellison confessed her- 
sélf “sufficiently old-fashioned to 
be fond.” It was to the credit of 
Agnes’ histrionic powers that she 
talked naturally and easily, and that 
her voice rang clear and true as us- 
ual as she sang. But it was over at 
last, and Agnes, closing her door up- 
on her trouble, saw a terrible face, 
tired, white and despairing in the 
mirrors in which her dressing-room 
abounded. She sank into a low 
chair and let her head fall wearily 
back against the cushions. Plans she 
had none—further than to get away 
—to hide herself from the sight of 
those she loved best. Robert, she 
knew, would not condemn her un- 
heard, but she had no defense to 
make. It was better to go away 
without a word. He would under- 
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stand and make no effort to find her. 
She tried to plan the first steps of 
her escape; where she should go to- 
night—beyond that she did not even 
try to think. She was so tired—so 
tired Sitting thus absorbed in 
thought, her eyes closed wearily, she 
was unaware of her husband’s en- 
trance till he stood before her. 

“Agnes!” -he said quietly. 

She got to her feet, white and 
trembling. 

“Robert—you !” 

“IT had meant to be out of town 
for the night, but I changed my 
plans.” She did not speak and he 
went on. “Agnes, I have here a let- 
ter I want to read to you—now— 
at once, if I may.” He spoke in a 
monotone. The girl thought she 
had never heard a human voice so 
utterly void of expression or emo- 
tion. She did not need to glance at 
the letter. She knew, as she had 
known from the first, what hand had 
dealt the blow. 

“My Dear Mr. Ellison,” the letter 
ran, “since my return from a short 
stay abroad, I have learned that you 
and my sometime friend, Miss Ag- 
nes Lovell, were married during my 
absence. In view of this fact, it has 
occurred to me that my charming 
friend may have failed to inform you 
of a certain episode in her career 
with which I had the honor to be 
connected, and which, in my opin- 
ion, should have a vivid interest for 
her husband. Should you care to 
be informed in the matter, I shall be 
happy to put you in possession of the 
details (which I am prepared to sub- 
stantiate.) 





Very truly yours, 
RICHARD F. MORDAUNT.” 


Agnes, who had stood as if carved 
in stone, made an effort to speak, but 
her lips refused to move. 

“Wait, Agnes!” She looked up 
in dull surprise that her husband’s 
voice should be so gentle. “I want 
you to hear my answer. I had the 

honor to inform this Mr. Richard 
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Mordaunt that I had no desire what- 
ever to be advised as to any inci- 
dent in my wife’s career concerning 
which she had not seen fit to en- 
lighten me; that her past was abso- 
lutely her own, and that nothing 
which he nor any one else might say 
concerning her could affect my feel- 
ing for her in the slightest degree.” 

Agnes’s face was white and her 
breath came gaspingly. 

“Robert,” she panted. “You don’t 
understand. I must tell you # 
He stopped her with a gesture. 

“You must tell me nothing. I 


have asked no questions. I have 
none to ask. I’m not your judge, 
Agnes. I’m not good enough—God 
knows we're none of us good enough 
—to sit in judgment on others. How 
can we gauge each other’s tempta- 
tions, each other’s struggles? Dear, 
I thought at first that my love for 
you hinged upon my belief in your 
absolute faultlessness, but it doesn’t. 
It’s deeper than that. I love you so 
that nothing else matters. Of your 
past I know, and care to know, noth- 
ing. It’s enough that your future is 
mine. 





THE POINT OF VIEW OF BERNARD SHAW. 


BY AUSTIN LEWIS 


HE career of Bernard Shaw is 
one of the greatest of literary 
curiosities, and his latest play, 
“Man and Superman,” serves to ac- 


centuate the humor of his position. 
A socialist, who has taken all the 


hard knocks which come of neces- 
sity to one who has espoused so un- 
popular a cause, he has added to 
his troubles by endeavoring to edu- 
cate the hard-headed, slow-witted 
British public in the whimsicalities 
of Nietzsche. It goes without say- 
ing that he will never succeed, but 
in the meantime he will have all the 
fun of the experiment with the laugh 
on his side. The laugh he is certain 
to have, for, in default of an audi- 
ence, he will laugh at himself, and 
it cannot be denied that he furnishes 
unlimited scope for enjoyment. 

He is, however, no mere jester. 
It is his extensive knowledge. his 
grasp of all that is worth while in 
modern affairs, and the ability, his 
by a sort of birthright, to separate 
the true from the false, the conven- 
tional from that which is essentz:al, 
which constitutes his real power. 
He knows the modern world, its art 
and its philosophy, and its shams 
as well, as far as knowledge of them 
is possible to any one man, and so 
knowing, he laughs. He criticises 
and labors; he speaks to working- 


men and cultured audiences, and is 
untiring in his propaganda of doc- 
trines for which he knows as well as 


the cleverest of his critics that the + 


world is not yet ready, and then he,, 
laughs at himself for taking the 
trouble. 

But it must not be supposed, as is 
too frequently done, that Shaw 
jokes just for the mere fun of it; 
that he jests solely for the sake of 
the jest, and that he flings laughing 
defiance in the face of the public 
for no other purpose than to make 
people angry. He has his personal 
point of view and his own peculiar 
temperament, which cause him to 
see things differently from the mass 
of mankind, and this, together with 
his indubitable literary skill, renders 
his work as valuable as his ideas 
are entertaining. He furnishes an 
answer to the question as to how 
a man regards the happenings of to- 
day who has no respect’ for the 
things which most men think that 
they venerate, and no faith with re- 
gard to matters upon which the 
majority of candid men will confess 
to superstition, but who is never- 
theless dominated by the purest mo- 
tives, the fullest personal integrity, 
and a surpassing love for the truth 
and contempt of falsehood. 

He says of himself that he began 
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his literary life without any taste 
for popular art, respect for popular 
religion, or admiration for popular 
heroics. An Irishman who had left 
Ireland to make his way in London, 
he was without patriotism for his 
own land or any particular feelings 
of respect for the land in which he 
made his home. A teetotaler and 
vegetarian, he looked with contempt 
on alcoholism and the slaughter of 
animals, wild or tame. A socialist, 
he was out of sympathy with the 
political and ethical ideas of his 
time. 

Of fashionable life he states his 
opinion in language that is charac- 
teristic and pointed, as_ follows: 
“Fashionable life, though open on 
very specially indulgent terms to 
unencumbered brilliant persons 
(brilliancy was my specialty) I 
could not endure, even if I had not 
feared the demoralizing effect of its 
wicked wastefulness, its impenitent 
robbing of the poor, and its vulgar- 
ity on a character which needed 
looking after as much as my own. 
I was not a skeptic nor a cynic in 
these matters. I simply understood 
life differently from the ordinary re- 
spectable man, and I certainly en- 
joyed myself more, mostly in ways 
which would have made him un- 
bearably miserable. I was not sple- 
netic over our variance.” 

Granted this point of view, how 
does he regard the world of to-day? 
Here is a man with none of the or- 
dinary prejudices, whose wants are 
so slight that he can gratify them 
easily, and who is independent of 
those things upon which the major- 
ity of us have to depend in order 
that life should be at all bearable. 
It follows that he has no respect for 
constituted authority, political or 
ecclesiastical, and the opinions of 
the recognized experts in art and 
literature do not impress him. The 
babble of the salons or the solemn 
declarations of the moguls do not 
deceive him—he knows too well 
how often they have been mistaken. 


He recognizes that real genius has 
had no greater enemy to contend 
against than these people in author- 
ity, and that the approval of the 
select generally means the triumph 
of the commonplace. Thus he says: 
“It is from men of established liter- 
ary reputation that we learn that 
William Blake was mad; that Shel- 
ley was spoiled by living in a low 
set; that Robert Owen was a man 
who did not know the world; that 
Ruskin is incapable of comprehend- 
ing political economy; that Zola is 
a mere blackguard, and that -I[bsen 
is Zola with a wooden leg. The 
great musician, accepted by his un- 
skilled listener, is vilified by his fel- 
low musician. It was the musical 
culture of Europe which pronounced 
Wagner the inferior of Mendels- 
sohn and Meyerbeer.”’ 

But turning to his estimate of 
critics and criticism, he has no illu- 
sions respecting the craft, critic in 
general and free lance though he 
be. He considers the critic the pro- 
duct of modern democracy, and that 
he is listened to“simply or very 
largely because he delights the mob 
by the cruelty which he shows and 
the sort of vivisection which he 
practices. The critic is the “con- 
fessor of the sovereign people.” It 
is the gladiatorship of criticism, its 
cruelty, the gratification which its 
attacks upon the great give to envy 
and the enthusiasm created by its 
praises which make criticism popu- 
lar. “It may say things which many 
would like to say, but dare not, and 
indeed for want of skill could not 
even if they durst. Its iconoclasms, 
seditions and blasphemies, if well- 
timed, tickle those whom they shock, 
so that the critic adds the privil- 
eges of court jester to those of the 
professor.” 

However, Shaw is no pessimist 
in the sense that he considers life 
itself to be an evil, and that enjoy- 
ment of modern life is not possible 
to the normal man; on the other 
hand, he refers modern pessimism 
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to two causes: the loss of faith on 
the part of so large a percentage of 
the people in supernatural religion 
and the degradation of so large a 
part of the population by the pov- 
erty which prevails in the great 
centers. If we look at life from the 
point of view of the rationatist, our 
author considers that life to-day is 
not worth living for—it is only so 
when the sum of its pleasure is 
greater than that of its pains. “Now 
to a generation which has ceased to 
believe in heaven and has_ not 
learned that the degradation by pov- 
erty of four out of every five of its 
number by poverty is artificial and 
remediable, the fact that life is not 
worth living is obvious.” 

The history of humanity consists, 


according to him, in the destruction , 


of fear. As man progresses accord- 
ing to the contention of Mr. Shaw, 
he learns to love and trust rather 
than to fear and fight, and his ad- 
vance is marked by his power, grad- 
ually developed to face facts and 
tell himself the truth. Man is ter- 
rified by certain objects which he 
dare not face; these he covers up by 
masks—his ideals—and every one of 
these masks subsequently requires 
a hero to remove it, and to compel 
the mass of men to look the truth 
fairly and boldly in the face. Man 
has dreaded to see the mask of ideal- 
ism removed from the face of fact. 
“What, he would ask, would life be 
without ideals. Thus he became an 
idealist, and remained so until he 
began pulling the masks off and 
looking the spectres fairly in the 
face; dared that is to become more 
and more of a realist. But all men 
are not equally brave, and the great- 
est terror prevailed when some real- 
ist bolder than the rest laid hands 
on a mask which they dared not yet 
dare do without.” 

But, however little worth living 
life may appear to the average man 
of to-day, it has to be lived, and our 
author discovers that it is for the 
most ‘part lived on stimulants. The 


artistic and literary world subsists 
on artificial excitement of one sort 
or another, and he declares that if 
merely prosaic art, which is not 
properly art at all, is subtracted 
from the total art product of to-day, 
the remnant of feeling is produced 
by the tea-pot, the bottle or the hy- 
podermic syringe. The world is un- 
able to live by bread alone, and 4e- 
rives its spiritual sustenance from 
alcohol and morphia. Thus, he says: 
“An exhibition of the cleverest men 
and women in London, with their 
afternoon tea cut off, would shatter 
many illusions. Tea and coffee and 
cigarettes produce conversation; 
lager beer and pipes produce routine 
journalism ; wine and gallantry pro- 
duce brilliant journalism; brandy 
and cigars produce violently erotic 
or devotional poetry; morphia pro- 
duces tragic exaltation, useful on 
the stage, and sobriety produces an 
average curate’s sermon.” 

He concedes the necessity of some 
sort of stimulant, and says that un- 
der the present strain it is impos- 
sible to live cleanly without public 
houses in which to seek refreshment 
and recreation. The only means ex- 
isting to supply that want are the 
saloon, with its poison narcotic 
stimulants; the conventicle, that is 
the ordinary Protestant meeting 
house, with its brimstone flavored 


‘hot gospel, and the church. He finds 


in the church his solution of the diffi- 
culty, and sets forth his reasons 
in a most brilliantly written, if not 
entirely convincing essay, which 
was published first in that queer and 
short-lived magazine for which 
Beardsley did so much of his work, 
“The Savoy.” The solution is all 
the more grotesque, as Shaw him- 
self is far from being, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, a religious man, 
but frequently indulges in flouts and 
jeers at established and recognized 
beliefs. Still, he maintains that only 
in church, and by that he means not 
the average city barn that passes 
muster as a church, but the beautiful 
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structures of his own land, devoted 
to religious purposes, can the intel- 
lectual man of to-day’ find proper 
recreation. 

The manner of going to church, 
however, is such as would cause 
a shock of horror to any minister 
of religion, for he describes the con- 
dition of church-going in these 
words: 

“In the church alone can _ our 
needs be truly met, nor even there 
save when we leave outside the door 
the materializations that help us to 
believe the incredible and the intel- 
lectualizations that help us to think 
the unthinkable, completing the 
refuse heap of isms and creeds in 
our vain lust for truth and happi- 
ness, and going in without thought 
or belief or prayer or any other 
vanity, so that the soul, freed from 
all that crushing lumber, may open 
all its avenues of life to the holy 
air of the true Catholic Church.” 

His attitude towards England and 
the English is just as unaccountable 
as his other opinions of men and 
things, unless one remembers his 
entire lack of patriotic bias and his 
illimitable sens: of humor. He calls 
the people for whom he writes and 
to whom he sells his work “a most 
stupid race, politically, to judge by 
their inept conversation on the sub- 
ject.” 

But in spite of this ineptitude the 
Briton actually progresses, and this 
fact is explained upon the hypothe- 
sis that the Englishman is really a 
very different person from what he 
imagines himself to be. This ar- 
gument is set forth in a most ingen- 
iously paradoxical manner, as fol- 
lows: “The discrepancy between 
the Englishman as he really is, and 
the Englishman as he appears to 
his own somewhat muddy conscious~ 
ness is so flagrant and perverse that 
he appears to the rest of the world 
to be the very hypocrite of hypo- 
crites. An opportunist, always prat- 
ing of his principles; a skeptic who 
will never contradict a dogma; a 


cosmopolitan parading his patriot- 
ism ; a libertine who insists upon ab- 
solute homage to morality; a regi- 
cide who grovels before a royalty 
as carefully hobbled as the Val- 
kyrie’s horse at Bayreuth, he is 
naturally enough also’ a_ socialist, 
who indignantly declines to be as- 
sociated with socialism.” 

And so your Englishman, accord- 
ing to Shaw, with all his fads and 
fancies, is in reality an exceedingly 
practical person, who takes cog- 
nizance of things as they are, and 
progresses accordingly while claim- 
ing all the while to be the most con- 
servative of men. 

It is doubtful whether a better 
joke was ever made at the expense 
of the proverbial British love of re- 
spectability than is to be found in 
his play, “Cleopatra.” 

Britannus is asked: “Is it true that 
when Caesar caught you on the 
island you were painted all over 
blue?” to which Britannus‘ replies: 
“Blue was the color worn by all 
Britons of good standing. In war 
we stain our bodies blue so that 
though our enemies may strip us of 
our clothes and our lives they can- 
not strip us of our respectability.” 

But bitter and cynica] as he can 
be, Bernard Shaw is in reality a 
most tender person towards all who 
suffer, and has a heart full of sym- 
pathy for the victims of present- 
day social conditions. Behind all 
his joking there lies the real seri- 
ousness of the man and the funda- 
mental humanness which is to be 
found not in high-flown sentiment 
but as directly flowing from the 
spirit which prompted the joke. 
Love and truth are the two ab- 
stractions to which he clings amid 
all his jibes, but love must be real 
and truth the whole truth,, not a 
partial thing which conceals a false- 
hood. Things are bad now, he 
seems to say, but in his last play he 
reiterates his faith in the life prin- 
ciple, and in the hope which the fu- 
ture holds out to mankind. 

















ROSE ARBOR 





BY ELIZABETH FLORENCE GRAY 


blush roses. She had _ placed 

them in a vase on the old ma- 
hogany table where their loveliness 
might be reflected in the polished 
surface. 

The girl’s cheeks were flushed, 
and the glad light-in her eyes was 
only partially screened by the long 
lashes. About her neck were knot- 
ted the strings of a pink sunbonnet 
which had slipped from her head 
and hung, like the huge petal of a 
rose, half way down her back. Her 
mother glanced at it disapprovingly. 

“I wish you wouldn’t wear that 
bonnet—it makes you look like a 
common country girl.” 

But the words cast 
over the bright face. 

“It makes me feel like one, too,” 
Isabel acknowledged. “That’s why 
I wear it.” 

The contentment which lay in the 
daughter’s eyes was not reflected in 
the mother’s. Mrs. Warner fingered 
the leaves of her book, and from 
time to time glanced uneasily at 
Isabel. Once she leaned forward as 
if to speak, but her courage failed 
and she sank back amid the pillows 
on the davenport. The artificial 
laugh of her younger daughter float- 
ed in from the veranda and re-in- 
forced her. 

“Isabel,” said she. “I want to 
talk to you about Elise. She is no 
longer a child, you know, and this 
is a lonely life for one of her age. 
She has been deprived of so much 
that a girl wants and needs!” 

Isabel looked out at the waving 
sprays of pink hawthorn and the 
green lawn, with its ragged fringe 
of golden daffodils. 

“T thought she had had more than 
most girls,” was the quiet response. 


[oitush bent over a shower of 


no shadow 


“Oh, I don’t mean material things. 
Of course she has had a comfortable 
home and pretty gowns, but she 
lacks companionship and—society. 
This is such a dreary place.” 

Again the girl’s eyes sought the 
sun-bathed garden and watched a 
scarlet-breasted bird in its flight 
across the heavens. 

“She ought to be where she can 
meet young people of her own age 
and position. Where she can enter- 
tain. She’s pretty and attractive. 
I'm sure she would be a great suc- 
cess, socially, and she ought to have 
the chance.” 

“Well, what is your plan?” Isabel 
asked. She felt that she was not 
being consulted, but that her mother 
was endeavoring to tell her what 
had already been agreed upon. 

“We have decided to go to the 
city.” The statement was made al- 
most defiantly, and Mrs. Warner 
apprehensively watched its effect 
upon her daughter. 

A shadow strayed over Isabel’s 
face. 

“Elise wants to go?” There was 
a strain of sadness in her voice. 
“Yes, of course. Any girl , 

“We couldn’t close the house, 
mother. Some one ought to be here 
to look after it and the garden. 
Wouldn’t you be willing that I 
should remain with one of the ser- 
vants? I don’t like the city, you 
know.” 

“But, Isabel—I thought we could 
hardly afford to keep up two homes, 
and so I—I’ve sold this one.” 

The blood surged to the girl’s 
temples. Her eyes flashed, and she 
drew herself up. 

“You've sold Rose Arbor!” she in- 
dignantly exclaimed. “You’ve sold 
the place that belonged to father 
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and grandfather, and you didn’t con- 
sult me, when you knew I loved 
every tree and flower in it! You 
didn’t even tell me you were think- 
ing of selling it.” 

The woman quailed before the 
girl’s blazing eyes. 

“I—I knew you wouldn’t agree to 
it and I hated a scene: I thought if 
I didn’t tell you until it was sold— 
and you knew that it couldn’t be 
helped—perhaps you’d take it more 
calmly.” 

The resentment faded from the 
girl’s face. Why should she be an- 
gry? Her mother had been born 
blind to the glory of the world about 
her. She did not understand. 

“You'll let me overlook the pack- 
ing of the books and the furniture, 
won't you? I couldn’t bear to have 
anyone else attend to that.” 

“I didn’t see any use in taking all 
those old things away with us,” 
answered her mother. “The new 
furniture is very much prettier and 
there are a great many books that 
one never reads, and so—— I sold 
everything with the house.” 

Isabel grew rigil. “Oh, don’t say 
that! You can’t mean it! You did 
not sell the old clock and grand- 
mother’s writing desk and—and the 
first editions? Oh, tell me you 
didn’t; say that I misunderstood!” 

But Mrs. Warner shook her head. 
“I sold everything, Isabel. It 
seemed easier and we can use the 
money to better advantage. I did 
not suppose you were so deeply at- 
tached to these old things.” 

Isabel groped her way to the door 
and out into the sunshine. At her 
feet fluttered a tiny bird which had 
fallen from its nest. She gently re- 
placed it in its old home on the 
bough of a pepper-tree, then turned 
and fled down the shadow-latticed 
path to the oak, at whose base she 
sobbed out her childhood sorrows. 
She wished she might clasp her lit- 
tle world in her arms and defy those 
intruders to take it away. They 
could never love it as she did. It 
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was hers—hers. If she were a man 
she would fight for it. 

The breeze fingered her hair ca- 
ressingly and gently kissed her hot 
cheeks. The touch calmed her. She 
wished she knew who had bought 
the place. Perhaps it was some good 
housewife with a troop of children. 
The boys would trample down the 
carnations and roses as they romped 
through the garden, and the little 
girls would draw pictures in her 
books. 

A worse fate came into her mind. 
Possibly it would go into the posses- 
sion of a man and wife who had been 
educated in the city parks. They 
would destroy all the wildness, and 
have written on the lawn “OUR 
HOME” and “WELCOME?” in stiff 
little plants. 

The girl shuddered, then her hands 
tightened as the scent ladened air 
swept by her. It came from the 
lilac bushes beside the drowsy 
stream; the spot that Warren Clay- 
ton loved; the spot where they had 
so often read and talked. 

There was a crackling of twigs, 
and she drew back into the shadow 
of the tree. It must be Elise. Isa- 
bel couldn’t talk to her now, perhaps 
later—but a stalwart man swung 
into view. 

“I knew I should find you in the 
garden, so I didn’t call at the house, 
and these Hop-i’-my-thumb crumbs 
have led me straight to your hiding 
place.” He held up a broken rose 
and the pink sunbonnet but did not 
offer to return them. Then his light 
tone changed to one of concern. 

“You are in trouble,” he said, 
quickly. “Perhaps I can help you.” 
The man threw himself on the grass 
beside her. 

“It’s too late. No one can help 
me now. Rose Arbor is sold and 
we are going to live in the city.” 
The girl’s averted face was a use- 
less concealment, since her voice 
wavered. 

The silence which followed was 
freighted with sympathy. Gently 
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the breeze stirred the long grass 
and lifted the heads of the golden 
poppies, bowed beneath their weight 
of color. Warren Clayton was grop- 
ing for words, fearful lest some ill- 
chosen one might probe the wound 
which he saw was deep. 

“Poor little girl,’ he murmured. 
“The old place is a part of your life; 
a part of yourself.” 

Isabel turned a_ grateful 
toward him. 

“You understand,” she said, soft- 
ly. “It seems as if I couldn’t give 
it up.” 

Clayton followed her eyes as they 
swept the undulating meadows. 

“Yes, I understand.” He leaned 
toward her. “You are not alone in 
your trouble, Isabel. Your sorrow 
is my sorrow, for I love you, my 
dear.” 

The quick blood flooded the girl's 
cheeks and her eyes sought the 
daisies. 

“It is not the devotion of a day, 
nor a week, but of a life time. It’s 
the love which was born when as 
children we gathered the golden 
poppies; the love which grew when 
as boy and girl we _ trudged to- 
gether to school, and which has 
reached its maturity in the love of 
the man for the woman. Your old 
life has been snatched from you, 
will you not begin the new one with 
me? I am lonely, Isabel I want 
you. I need you.” 

His hand closed firmly on hers. 
For an instant she let it remain 
with a feeling of peace. What did 
the troubles of an hour ago matter, 
it he loved her? Then she tried to 
free herself. 
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“It’s friendship,” she murmured. 
i) Sere ag 

But he held her fingers and would 
not release them. The color glowed 
in her cheeks. 

“I can’t give you the old love,” 
she murmured. “It’s something 
new and strange.” 

She felt herself folded in two 
strong arms and a muffled voice 
whispered: “It’s been there all the 
time, dear, only you didn’t know 
x” 

The gentle breeze threw its of- 
fering of pink petals at their feet. 
The sinking sun turned the snow- 
balls to bubbles of gold, but Isabel 
had forgotten her loss. The low 
call of a bird trembled on the air. 
A light flickered in the girl’s face. 

“I used to think I couldn’t be 
happy anywhere except in the 
country,” said she, “but I don’t 
think I shall mind the city very 
much if I’m with you.” 

Clayton smiled down at her. 

‘Why should we live in the city? 
We'll have a country home.” 

The girl drew gently away and 
looked at her lover reproachfully. 

“Do you think I’m as selfish as 
that? You will be tired after your 
business and the trip 

“I’ve already bought a place,” he 
declared. “I wanted my first gift 
to you to be a home.” 

He laid a folded paper in her 
hands. She opened it, and her eyes 
caught one word, then the rest be- 
came a hopeless blurr. 

“Rose Arbor,’ she murmured. 
Through the mist her eyes sought 
his. “You knew how I loved it.” 
In her upturned face, wonder and 
reverence shared with love. 
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Hyannis, Nebraska. 


A COWBOY CARNIVAL 


A Veracious Chronicle of a Stirring Incident 





BY ELLA THORNGATE 


YANNIS! H-y-a-n-n-i-s !” 

shouted the brakeman, throw- 

ing open the door of the car 
as the Burlington train, which had 
been speeding across the prairie at 
the rate of fifty miles an hour, pulled 
slowly into a thriving, wide-awake 
Nebraska town. 

“Hyannis and the Cowboys’ Car- 
nival!” he called again, as the train 
came to a stop. 

“Going to get off here, lady?” 
asked a_ big, broad-shouldered, 
pleasant-looking stranger, who had 
been sitting near. “Better let me 
carry your satchel for you, and see 
that none of these broncho riders 
get in your way. They seem pretty 
thick here to-day,” he added, as we 
alighted in the midst of a crowd of 
cowboys and ponies. 

I looked about with much interest 
and curiosity, for it was my first 
trip West, and cowboys were some- 
thing new to me. In one sense I 
was disappointed in the hardy 
plainsmen surrounding me, for I 
half expected to find them dressed 


in fringed buckskin suits, wearing 
long hair and carrying six-shooters. 
It was therefore something of a 
surprise to see them clothed as ordi- 
nary citizens, with the exception of 
broad-brimmed hats, high-heeled 
boots and spurs. 

“The carnival begins to-morrow,” 
said the stranger, as he pushed his 
way through the crowd. “We had 
one here last year, and it was a great 
success. Hyannis, you know, is in 
the center of the cattle country, and 
the cowboys come here from all the 
ranches within seventy-five or a 
hundred miles to have a jolly good 
time. I’m an old cowboy myself. 
A lot of us talked the matter over 
and concluded we'd have a kind of 
re-union and get some fun out of it, 
besides showing the tenderfeet a few 
of the things that cowboys actually 
do. We decided to call it a carni- 
val, and it turned out to be such 
a big thing that we’re holding an- 
other this year. 

“Captain Hardy is the president 
this year, and I tel! you he’s a good 
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one. That’s him standing over 
there, talking to Sheriff Moran,” 
continued my escort, pointing to a 
couple of men on the other side of 
the street. “The Captain was a 
cowboy in his younger days, but he 
is one of our best business men now 
—runs a big saddler shop and does 
a little shooting on the side. He'll 
give us a little exhibition to-morrow, 
and after you’ve seen him shoot a 
time or two you'll never doubt that 
William Tell shot an apple off his 
son’s head, for the Captain will show 
you that it can be done.” 

When the piainsman asked if I 
had ever seen a genuine cowboy 
carnival, and I replied that I had 
not, though I had seen Buffalo Bill’s 
Wild West Show several times, he 
smiled, tilted his hat on the back of 
his head, and said: 

“Nothing but a Wild West show, 
eh? One is liable to be kind o’ daz- 
zled by these Wild West shows and 
street fairs, but to me it’s like com- 
paring electric lights and moonlight 
—they ain’t the real thing.” 

“Who is managing the affair— 
the cowboys or the merchants?” I 
asked, as we passed another group 
of plainsmen. 

“Well, they’ve both got a hand in 
it this year,” replied my guide, af- 
ter stopping to exchange greetings 
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with a number of friends. “Sheriff 
Bud Moran is the marshal of the 
day, and he knows how to do things 
right. There’s always fun where 
he is, but. the boys know when he’s 
fooling and when he means busi- 
ness. Out here we size a man up by 
what he can do—don’t care who his 
father is or where he comes from, 
if he just has the right stuff in him. 

“The Commercial Hotel? Yes, 
that’s all right, and here we are. 
There’s nothing half-way about 
these Western people, and they'll 
take good care of you. Hope you'll 
enjoy the carnival as much as the 
Wild West show. Good-bye!” and 
lifting his hat with the air of a Ches- 
terfield, my big knight disappeared 
in the crowd. 

A little later I stood on the bal- 
cony of the hotel, looking down into 
the street, which was now thronged 
with horsemen, some riding, others 
leading their mounts. In the crowd 
I noticed quite a number of women, 
who rode as well as the men. 

“That group of men just across 
the street is some of the old-timers,” 
remarked one speaker. “There are 
the Abbotts from the A Bar C (A-C) 
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ranch; Charley Hoyt from the D 
Bar (D-) ranch; Deemer and Guil- 
foil from the Bar Circle (@) ranch; 
Jay Taylor from the Bar 7 (-7) out- 
fit; A. J. Plumer of the Dumb Bell; 
Jim Maninch, Len Graves, Perry 
Yeast, and—the others I don’t know 
by name.” 

“Over there are the boys from the 
Dumb Bell ranch,” said another. “I 
don’t know the names of many of 
them, but that one in the center of 
the bunch is Billy Binder—he’s a 
fine rider.” 

“The people from the Bar Circle 
ranch are here somewhere, I think,” 
said the first speaker. “Oh, yes, 
there’s Miss Guiifoil, with her 
brother Howard and Tex Burgess. 
She’s one of the best horsewomen 
ir this part of the country, and isn’t 
afraid to ride anything that comes 
along. She and Tex Burgess are to 
lead the parade to-morrow, so I 
hear. That’s Doc Williams talking 
to Sheriff Moran. He’s from the 
Bar Circle Ranch, and is one of the 
best broncho riders we’ve got in this 
part of the country.” 

All this time the throng was in- 
creasing until it was difficult to dis- 
tinguish one from another. Captain 
Hardy and Sheriff Moran could be 
seen here, there, everywhere, meet- 
ing each newcomer with true West- 
ern hospitality, shaking hands with 
every one within reach and shout- 
ing a greeting to others. 

Many of the people came in bug- 
gies and wagons, and some brought 
their own tents and camp outfits, 
which could be seen everywhere in 
process of erection. One old couple 
—Bill Atkinson and wife—came 
from their ranch near the Pine 
Ridge Indian reservation in South 
Dakota, driving the entire distance 
in a two-wheeled wagon drawn by 
a young steer. When they reached 
Hyannis, the day before the carni- 
val opened, one wheel of the wagon 
was broken, but a pole fastened to 
the side of the vehicle enabled them 
to complete the long trip and arrive 
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in time to witness the fun. The 
“horseless carriage,” as the owner 
styled it, attracted a great deal of 
attention, and was one of the novel 
features seen in the parade. 

Gradually ‘the numbers in the 
street lessened, and in all parts of 
the town and on the neighboring 
hill-sides could be seen cowboys 
picketing their ponies, as the livery 
barns were more than full by this 
time. 

It was now near the close of a 
mellow September day. The sun 
was sinking in a blaze of glory be- 
hind the distant sand dunes, while 
above the eastern hills hung the 
moon, ready to take up the work of 
illumination, for Hyannis has 
neither gas or electric lights. 

So interested had I been in watch- 
ing the scene below that I had for- 
gotten everything else, when some 
one touched me on the arm. Turn- 
ing about I stood facing Captain 
Hardy, who had been informed of 
my arrival and purpose in attending 
the carnival. 

“IT am glad to meet you,” he said, 
extending his hand in a most cordial 
manner. “You want to see the whole 
thing from start to finish and we will 
do anything for you that we can. 
Perhaps you would like to go out 
on the street and see how the town 
looks now.” 

Acting upon this suggestion we 
left the hotel and walked up the 
principal street, the Captain point- 
ing out different objects of interest 
and explaining the personnel of a 
cowboy’s carnival. At the upper 
end of the street could be seen a 
tent that was much larger than any 
cthers I had observed. 

“That’s what we call a ‘round- 
up camp,’ where they serve ‘chuck’ 
in true cowboy style,” explained the 
Captain as we approached it. On 
the outside of the tent could be seen 
a placard, which read: 


ALKALI BILL. 
Meals 2 Bits. 
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Everything was in regular round- 
up style, the tables and benches be- 
ing made of common pine lumber, 
with tinware for dishes. <A _ beef 
was killed daily, so there was meat 
from off the range every day. Bacon 
and eggs, potatoes, canned corn, to- 
matoes, peas, coffee and dried fruits 
completed the bill of fare. It seemed 
to be a favorite resort for visitors, 
as well as cowboys. 

On the streets were scores of cat- 
tlemen and cowboys, walking back 
and forth with their great jingling 
spurs, greeting old friends, form- 
ing new acquaintances, telling jokes 
and occasionally breaking into 
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snatches of songs, but there was no 
disorder nor lawlessness. Taking 
it as a whole, I never saw a more 
orderly and congenial crowd. 

On our way back to the hotel we 
met Sheriff and Mrs. Moran, who 
were very cordial in their greetings 
and expressions of hospitality. Mrs. 
Moran kindlv offered to take charge 
of me the next day and give me 
some information concerning the 
programme, which at that time ap- 
peared about as plain as a Chinese 
puzzle. 

The next morning every one in 


Hyannis was astir at an early hour. 
As early as 5 o'clock smoke was 
noticed pouring out of the many 
chimneys in large volumes, while 
in every direction cowboys could 
be seen leading their horses to 
water. Here it was that I learned 
one thing about the cowboy—he 
cares for his horse first, himself af- 
terwards. 

About nine o’clock the Hyannis 
cornet band, composed entirely of 
cowboys, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Stone, began to play a num- 
ber of popular airs. This was the 
signal for every one to come out, 
and soon the streets were filled with 
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cowboys and spectators. 
days of the carnival each began in 
this way, and the programme was 
practically the same every day. 
After the music came the ring 
spearing contest, in which a dozen 


or more cowboys took part. Six 
stakes, ten or twelve feet high, had 
been placed near the edge of the 
sidewalk, about twenty feet apart. 
From each extended a_ horizontal 
arm, from which was suspended a 
small ring, hung in such a way that 
it could easily be pulled off. Then 
a cowboy, carrving a long wooden 
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spear and riding his horse like the 
wind, tried to catch the rings on his 
lance. The contest was very inter- 
esting and at times highly exciting. 

Following this was the fancy rifle 
and revolver shooting by Captain 
Hardy, which amazed and delighted 
the spectators. The Captain is a 
fine type of the Western man—tall, 
straight and athletic, with clear blue 
eyes and a steady hand that wins 
the confidence of his audience at 
once. He used a 22-calibre Win- 
chester rifle and a 38-calibre Colt’s 
revolver, and began by shooting at 
marbles thrown in the air. What ap- 
peared one of his easiest perform- 
ances was shooting at tin cans, hit- 
ting some of them two and three 
times before they reached the 
ground. He next shot at pennies 
and lead pencils, tossed high in the 
air. The pennies disappeared as if 
by magic, and the pencils were ren- 
dered unfit for use, but the owners 
were glad to retain them as sou- 
venirs. At this point the Captain 
explained that he had done this just 
for practice, and would now “quit 
fooling and get down to business.” 

“Do you see that man standing 
there talking to Mrs. Moran?” 
asked Captain Hardy, pointing to a 
tall, fine-looking man smoking a 
cigar. “That’s Doc. Middleton— 
everybody knows who he is,” he ex- 
plained. “I say, Doc., just step a 
little to one side, about ten paces 
to the front—I want to do a little 
fancy shooting.” 

Middleton stepped out from the 
crowd and stood facing the south. 
He did not know what was expected 
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of him, but did not ask any ques- 
tions. 

“Gentlemen, do you see the ashes 
on the cigar Doc. Middleton is 
smoking? Watch me sift ’em,” said 
Captain Hardy, placing the rifle to 
his shoulder. , 

The cowboys and_ spectators 
looked first at Captain Hardy and 
then at Middleton, wondering if the 
former was _in earnest or only jest- 
ing. Suddenly there was a flash, 
a quick report, and the ashes disap- 
peared before the astonished spec- 
tators realized what had been done. 

“That isn’t the first time I’ve been 
shot at, but it is as close a shave as 
I want,” calmly remarked Middle- 
ton, as he stepped back into the 
c1owd, fearing perhaps that the Cap- 
tain might again select him as a tar- 
get. It was truly wonderful—the 
greatest exhibition of nerve I had 
ever seen. 

Captain Hardy now asked his as- 
sistant to hold a business card by 
one corner, while he fired at it five 
or six times in rapid succession. The 
assistant then turned the edge of 
the card towards the rifleman, who 
cut it in two as clean as though it 
had been done with a knife. 

A little woman now came forward 
and the Captain introduced her as 
Mrs. Hardy. On her head he placed 
a hat, from which extended perhaps 
fifteen or twenty pieces of wire, and 
on the end of each was a gun wad. 
The Captain picked up his rifle, took 
careful aim and fired. The little 
woman stood like a statue, as one 
by one the gun wads disappeared, 
until all were gone. When it was 
over she quietly removed the hat, 
bowed slightly to the applause of 
the spectators and went back to her 
friends as though what she had done 
was an everyday occurrence. 

Captain Hardy did many other 
seemingly impossible things with 
rifle and revolver, such as sighting 
by a mirror, using a gold watchcase 
as a mirror and sighting by it, bal- 


- ancing himself on a slack wire while 


shooting, standing in different posi- 




















tions, shooting at objects with the 
butt of the rifle resting against his 
hips, and last, but not least, shoot- 
ing marbles off a man’s hat. 

One of the most amusing as well 
as the most exciting events was that 
of trying to ride a barrel down a 
pipe. One end of the pipe was ele- 
vated fifteen or twenty feet, until it 
made an incline of about 45 degrees. 
A hole was bored in each head of 
the barrel, through which ran the 
- pipe, and the contestants were sup- 
posed to ride it down the pipe. It 


created no end of amusement, for 
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afraid of anything in the shape of 
a horse. 

Every game and every race 
seemed to be planned to show the 
marvelous training and strength of 
the horses. The things they could 
do were truly wonderful. They 
seemed to show so much sense and 
understood just what was expected 
of them in different situations. 
When I asked who the winner was 
in this or that race, I was more of- 
ten told that a cowboy’s horse had 
won than that his rider had been 
the winner. 
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Mrs. ‘‘Bud’’ Moran had her eye on the horse-thief and her finger on the trigger. 


the barrel always turned and the 
rider was dropped to the ground. 

A 300-yard footrace between 
cowboys in “chaps” and spurs was 
another interesting event. 

One thing that amused the spec- 
tators very much was the Crow 
pony race. These were “kid” or In- 
dian ponies, and were ridden by boys 
under fifteen years of age. The boys 
who entered this race evidently did 
not know the meaning of the word 
fear, for they did not seem to be 


For the benefit of those who do 
not understand, it might be well to 
mention the fact that a cow-pony is 
trained from the start to hold a 
great weight by the horn of the sad- 
dle, and in roping wild cattle the 
cowboy swings his lariat, catches 
the steer and throws it, winding 
the rope around the horn of the sad- 
dle. The moment the lasso shoots 
through the air the pony braces it- 
self and holds the rope firmly while 
the rider dismounts and “hog ties” 
the animal’s feet. 
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Another feature was pulling a 
wagon, loaded with a dozen or more 
cowboys, up a hill, one end of the 
lariat being fastened to the tongue 
of the Wagon, the other coiled 
around the horn of the saddle. The 
one who pulled the wagon the far- 
thest up the hill won. 

Turning the stakes was another 
race that showed the wonderful 
training of the horses. Two stakes 
were set about ten feet apart, one 
hundred yards from the starting 
point. Two cowboys rode side by 
side until the stakes were reached, 
then turned their horses quickly, 
one to the right, the other to the left, 
and returned to the starting point. 
The object was to see which rider 
had his horse under the best control 
and which could turn the stake and 
return to his original position in 
the shortest time. 

The triangle race was somewhat 
similar to this, except that the 
stakes were placed in the form of a 
triangle. The rules required that 
each stake must be turned, the rider 
being timed from the word “Go!” 
until he returned to the starting 
point, stopped his horse and threw 
up his hands. One rider won this 
race three times in succession by 
following the course outlined in the 
accompanying diagram. 

Perhaps the most dangerous sport 
of the carnival was the riding of 
bucking broncos and _ outlaw 
horses. An “outlaw” is a horse that 
can never be conquered or broken 
to the saddle. The best riding in 
this class was done by Doc. Wil- 
liams, and Billy Binder, the former 
from the Bar Circle, the latter from 
the Dumb Bell ranch. The nerve, 
confidence, and self-control shown 
by these men was certainly admir- 
itpatieg seemed equal to every 
occasion, and were never caught off 
their guard for a second. Billy Bin- 
der rode his famous horse “Schuf- 
fler,” that had thrown scores of cow- 
boys who had attempted to ride him. 
He had a vicious habit of throwing 
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himself, hoping thereby to unseat 
the rider, but Billy Binder was too 
much for him and kept his seat until 
the horse was completely tired out. 
“Schuffler” was lead away subdued 
for the time being, but ready to try 
the same thing on the next rider. 

Then a bay horse that took half 
a dozen men to hold him was 
brought out. As Doc. Williams tried 
to put the saddle blanket on him 
he reared and plunged striking 
right and left. They finally succeed- 
ed in getting the saddle on him, and 
Doc. Williams vaulted to his back. 
Then the fight began. Which would 
win, horse or man? The broncho 
reared, kicked, plunged and bucked 
until he was worn out and gave 
up, but not once did he succeed in 
throwing the rider. A dozen or 
more cowboys then showed what 
they knew about handling and rid- 
ing bucking bronchos, and the cat- 
tlemen who watched the proceed- 
ings with interest, said it was the 
best they had ever seen. It was en- 
tirely different from anything I had 
seen before, and made me think of 
the remark of the stranger who 
helped me off the train: “You’ve 
got to come West to see what a cow- 
boy is and what he can do.” 

One of the prettiest things of the 
carnival was the cowboy parade, in 
which over three hundred men and 
women participated, among the dis- 
tinguished visitors being Governor 
Savage, Attorney-General Prout, 
Judge Thompson, and many people 
from Omaha and Lincoln. The par- 
ade was led by Miss Belle Guilfoil 
and Tex Burgess, both from the Bar 
Circle ranch. Miss Guilfoil is a 
handsome brunette, and was very 
sensibly and becomingly dressed in 
a dark brown golf skirt, red satin 
waist with white trimmings, and a 
red and white golf cap. She had a 
pretty blue saddle blanket decorated 
with beads, the work of some In- 
dians, an elegant sidesaddle, and a 
fine braided bridle made by Captain 
Hardy. The horse that she rode 
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A pitching broncho. 


was a dark brown single-footer 
named “Tony.” It was a beautiful 
animal and carried its fair rider as 
though it thoroughly understood the 
honor and importance of the occa- 
sion. There were many other ladies 
in the parade, all splendid riders, 
Mrs. Moran being among the num- 
ber. 

Mr. Burgess is a tall, light-haired, 
fine-looking man, who is considered 
one of the finest riders and ropers 
in that section of the country. 

The riders formed in line by twos, 
Sheriff Moran, as marshal of the 
day, superintending the formation. 
They rode up one street, down an- 
other, then back again, in what he 
called “milling,” first a walk, then 
a trot, then a gallop, and last a run 
up one of the hills near the town, 











where they broke line and scattered 
in all directions. , 

As soon as dinner was over the 
riders gathered on the main street 
and waited for the appearance of 
Sheriff Moran, who guided them to 
the Managan flats, a tract of land 
north of the town, where the races 
were held. 

The soil about Hyannis is very 
sandy, and racing there is quite dif- 
ferent from riding over a_ well- 
beaten race-course. The first race 
on the programme was the walking, 
trotting and running race; the next 
a three-mile race, in which the riders 
changed horses every half mile. 
Each rider was allowed an assist- 
ant and two horses. A dozen cow- 
boys started at the signal, ran their 
borses around the track as fast as 




















they could go, dismounted and 
jumped on the back of the fresh 
horse, some of the riders. getting 


good starts, while others were han- 
dicapped by their horses bucking 
while their opponents were going 
around the track at lightning speed. 
Just east of Hyannis is a valley 
from which rise the sand dunes so 
characteristic of this part of Ne- 
braska. Here it was that the wild 
steer roping took place, the hills be- 
ing dotted with spectators, while 
every available object was used as 
a “grand stand,” from which a fa- 
vorable point of view could be ob- 
tained. The wild steers were kept 
in the pens at the stock yards, and 
at a signal from Sheriff Moran the 
gate was opened and out rushed an 
animal. Captain Hardy held the 
watch and gave the word “Go!” 
As soon as the first steer crossed 
the line, Doc. Williams started in 
pursuit, coiling his lariat as he rode. 
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With a swish, the rope shot through 
the air, and in less time than it takes 
to tell it, the steer lay sprawling on 
the ground. The faithful pony 
braced itself and held the rope taut 
while the rider leaped to the ground 
and tied the steer’s feet—all done in 
little more than a minute. Then an- 
other steer was released, and Art 
Delebaugh roped and tied it in about 
the same time. He was followed by 
George Manning of the “S I D” 
ranch, who tied the steer in one 
minute and two seconds. Next came 
Frank Yeast, a mere lad of sixteen, 
whom they styled “the kid.” He 
roped and threw a steer, but before 
he could dismount, his rope broke 
and the animal was upon its feet and 
away. It was pronounced an excel- 
lent piece of work, and it was un- 
fortunate that the aceident occurred. 
Following Yeast came Tex Burgess. 
He missed the first throw, but made 
a second loop, threw again, caught 
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the steer and tied it. When time 
was taken it was found that he had 
done all this in forty seconds, break- 
ing the world’s record, the best time 
previous to this being forty-seven 
seconds. 

Over at the stock yards there was 
great fun, the men _ showing the 
“tenderfeet” how the cowboys rope 
and ride a wild steer. They also 
roped and milked a wild cow, to 
show how the cowboy on the round- 
up gets milk for his coffee. 

The second day of the carnival 
an event happened which was not 
on the programme. A_horsethief, 
confined in the town jail, heard the 
other prisoners talking about the 
parade, and asked Sheriff Moran 
to take him out and let him see it. 
This the Sheriff said he was unable 
to do, but the man begged so hard 
that Mr. Moran finally said he 
would. He was taken to the Sher- 
iff’s residence on the morning of the 
second day, and stood on the porch 
as the parade passed the house. He 
was not handcuffed or shackled. 
and his only guard was Mrs. Moran. 
When Sheriff Moran was asked if 
he was not afraid the prisoner would 
make a dash for liberty, he smiled, 
pointed to his wife, who is a quiet. 
refined woman, and said proudly: 
“T don’t think he would go very far 
—she’d fix him.” 

Through the three davs of the car- 
nival the best of order prevailed, the 
city authorities using great tact in 
enforcing the law and suppressing 
any signs of disorder. The execu- 
tives of some of our larger cities 
might have learned some points on 
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had 


they 


municipal Government 
been present. 

Each evening there was a ball at 
the Opera House that would have 
done credit to a much larger city 
than Hyannis. The music was ex- 
ceptionally good, and the dances 
and dancers were such as one would 
expect to meet in any well conduct- 
ed ballroom. 

There are no streams of any size 
near Hyannis, so the _ inhabitants 
are supplied with water from wells 
that are sunk in different parts of 
the town. Over each well is a tall 
windmill, and if they were not so 
new and modern one might imagine 
that a little bit of Holland, with the 
sand for the sea and the dunes for 
dikes, had crept into this Western 
landscape. 

The people of the country interest 
one the most. To see them and talk 
with them one would know that 
they lived where they have plenty of 
room for they are large in every re- 
spect, physically, mentally and so- 
cially. Their hospitality knows no 
limit. They are rather taciturn in 
conversation, expressing themselves 
with few words in short, direct sen- 
tences. When they do anything 
there is no wasting of time and en- 
ergy, but quick, decided action and 
execution. 

To come into the fresh, bracing 
atmosphere of this country and min- 
gle with these “Nature’s noblemen 
and women” is to feel that one has 
“escaped from the Bastile of conven- 
tionality and become for the time a 
more kindly sheep of Nature’s 
flock.” 





A Madrigal of 


the West 


BY HARLEY R. WILEY 


The Sun leaps o’er Sierra’s height, 

And, flashing down the land his light, 
Speeds on his royal, gold-strewn path, 
Surprising in her dewy bath, 

With all her star-pinned robes withdrawn, 
The languorous, laughing, blushing Dawn. 




















Some Unpublished Letters of Walt Whitman's. 
Written to a Soldier 


Boy. 





BY FLORENCE HARDIMAN MILLER 


BUNDLE of faded letters, 

yellow with age and _ soiled 

with frequent handling, cov- 
ering a period of time extending 
from the stirring events of the Civil 
War to the early ’7o’s, written by 
the poet, Walt Whitman, to one of 
his loved soldier boys, is a precious 
possession even at this late day. 
Every one of these letters is an ex- 
pression of his love for simple un- 
lettered humanity—his belief in the 
“average” man of whom he sang 
poetically and to whom he minis- 
tered tenderly as volunteer nurse 
during the war of the Rebellion. 

The first letter out of that bundle, 
teeming with the life of that interest- 
ing time, is characteristic of the 
writer, and strikes at once the high 
key to which his life was pitched. 
Its closing sentences run: 

“My Dear Comrade: I believe I 
have told you all that occurs to me, 
only I must let you know that your 
notion I may have forgotten you is 
not regular by a long shot. I do 
not forget any one so easily when 
the friendship has been formed as 
yours and mine in the hospital. You 
must write me whenever you feel 
like it—tell me all about things and 
people. God bless you, my loving 
soldier boy, and for the present fare- 
well. WALT WHITMAN.” 

This letter was written by Whit- 
man of the vision and the faculty 
divine—Whitman, best loved and 
best hated of modern poets, who be- 
lieved that comradeship would re- 
generate the human race. Of that 
great sextette of patriotic American 
poets—Lowell, Bryant, Holmes, 
Emerson, Whitman and Whittier, 
Whitman may be said to have most 
lived his poetic fancies. He wrote 
and practiced, formulated a creed 





and lived it. His songs have a 
lack of rhythmic harmony, but he 
set into motion a rhythm of idea 
which has not ceased to beat musi- 
cally upon the shores of Time. 

“For who but I should be the 
poet of comrades” is his consistent 
plea. The sick and wounded soldiers 
of the Federal and Confederate ar- 
mies looked into his cheerful, ruddy 
face as he bent over them. He was 
the embodiment of physical 
strength and womanly tenderness. 
Magnificently proportioned, he must 
have imparted some of his wonder- 
ful vitality to the pale and ema- 
ciated sufferers in the hospital 
wards, each one of whom was his 
beloved comrade. 

Whitman was not only the sick 
soldier’s friend but his interest in 
them did not flag after they had 
left their sick beds and become 
merged in the uneventful life be- 
longing to the civilian. It is due 
to his unfailing affection that these 
letters were written and after forty 
years the clear, bold handwriting 
attests to his invincible faith in their 
future. The letters cover a period 
of time extending from his term of 
office in the Attorney-General’s of- 
fice in Washington, when he was in 
the full vigor of manhood, until he 
became old and feeble—from the 
time when the blue coats were get- 
ting scarce in Washington until 
peace and prosperity had become 
the portion of the nation. 

At the close of the war, when 
only a few wounded soldiers re- 


mained in the hospital and Whit- 
man’s ministrations were drawing 
to a close, he penned these lines to 
his soldier friend: “Blue coats are 
getting quite scarce in Washing- 
ton. 


I envy you the fresh country 

















Walt Whitman, Comrade. 


air, healthy influences, and, I doubt 
not, the fine scenery and quiet. I 
am in that part of the office where 
pardons are attended to. There is 
a stream of rebels passing in all the 
time to be pardoned. All of the Con- 
federates who are worth more than 
$20,000 in property have to have a 
special pardon, and all who have 
been officers of the rank of Briga- 
dier-General and upwards the same. 
There are some real characters 
among them, and you know I have 
a fancy for anything out of the or- 
dinary. A good many women come 
up to Washington to look after par- 
dons. All are dressed in deep black. 
Then there are bushels of applica- 
tions arriving by every mail. When 
they are recommended by the Pro- 
visional Government or by some 
well known Union men they get 
them. There are 3,000 or 4,000 wait- 
ing for the President’s signature 
now. He is not in any hurry to 
sign them.” 

In 1866 he writes to the same sol- 
dier boy over whose bed he had 
leaned in a Washington hospital and 
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to whom he read his “yawps,” as he 
laughingly designated his verse. 
His letters have a rare and indefin- 
able quality of personal interest. 
They were to the recipient like the 
placing of a fatherly, affectionate 
hand upon his shoulder. “I keep 
stout as ever, my face red and a 
great beard just the same. [ am 
writing this in the office by a bay 
window with a splendid view of the 
Potomac and Arlington Heights. | 
send my love to you, darling boy.” 

The soldier boy, now passed to 
man’s estate, in search of a liveli- 
hood, had drifted to the Golden 
State, and Whitman addressed him 
here: 

“Attorney-General’s Office, May 
16, 1866.— 

* * * As to me, I lead rather a 
dull life here. I wish you were 
nearer, that we might be together 
frequently. I do not associate much 
with the department clerks, vet 
many appear to be good fellows 
enough. The contest between Con- 
gress and the President is quite ex- 
citing. I go up to the Capitol and 
listen to the speeches and argu- 
ments. Sometimes I feel as if one 
side had the best of it and then the 
other. Well, my dear comrade, ! 
believe I have told you all the news 
—of Eicholtz, the German sergeant 
with the bad compound fracture, of 
Frazee and Dr. Smith.” 

In a letter dated six months later, 
Whitman writes: “We have a new 
Attorney-General (Black). One of 
the first things he did was to pro- 
mote me. Sensible man, wasn’t he? 
May the Lord reward him.” 

To the request for a photograph, 
Whitman makes the following affec- 
tionate reply: 

“T enclose you a little picture. You 
shall have a better one, dear son. 
The picture in shirt sleeves was 
taken in 1854. You would not know 
it was me now, but it was taken 
from real life and was first-rate 
then.” 

Two years later he speaks of his 


























lonely life. He misses the expectant 
faces that turned on their pillows 
toward him. Was his dream of com- 
tadeship beginning to fade? It may 
have been that his feeling of hail- 
tellow-well-met with the first man 
that he saw, of being ready to like 
him and lend a helping hand had 
met with some rebuff. The social 
exclusiveness which comes with old 
age had overtaken him. 

“IT am leading a quiet, monoton- 
ous life, working a few hours every 
day very moderately. Have plenty 
of books to read but few acquain- 
tances. I spend my evenings mostly 
in the office.” 

The correspondence continued un- 
til the man who had bent over more 
death beds than any other, perhaps. 
while ministering to the sick and 
wounded soldiers, was fast ap- 
proaching his own dissolution. The 
one dominant note of his life had 
been comradeship. His dream of 
making through it “the most splen- 
did race the world ever shone upon” 
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had so far failed Pit apes. must continue 
to fail until this plan of social equal- 
ity is based upon the pursuit of a 
common ideal. Whitman never met 
his soldier correspondent again, al- 
though there was longing on both 
sides for a re-union. The poet con- 
templated visiting the Golden State. 
In his “Leaves of Grass” he includes 
a promise to California: “Sojourn- 
ing East a while longer soon I travel 
toward you to remain to teach ro- 
bust American love.” 

Once he started West on a lec- 
turing tour, but got no further than 
St. Louis, when some unforeseen 
circumstance prevented his further 
journeying West. 

Whitman’s great dream of regen- 
erating the world through comrade- 
ship, his extraordinary self esteem 
and his relation to his country and 
her soldiers, give his letters an in- 
terest which can never fade. He 
will continue to be a personage as 
long as history is written. 
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Some remarkably good photographs 


of incidents in the production of the play 
of Ben Hur. 
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Mesalla and the Egyptian. 
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E BON, the French economic 

writer, declares that the great 

danger to this country is a 
flood of undesirable foreign immi- 
gration, which we will surely be— 
to use his own words—unable to di- 
gest; people, as he says, unable to 
understand our institutions ; to sym- 
pathize in our aspirations and to 
entertain our ambitions. He en- 
forces his views by citing the ex- 
ample of other nations which have 
attracted a large foreign population 
in the past. 

Although the — circumstances 
which exist in the United States 
have no parallel in past history, and 
consequently the experiences of 
other countries furnish but little 
foundation upon which to form a 
judgment of the future of this Re- 
public, yet there is enough truth in 
the views of Le Bon to make the 
last report 'of the Commissioner- 
General of Immigration a document 
of more than ordinary interest to 
those concerned in the future wel- 
fare of the country. 

The report shows that for the 
year ending June 30, 1903, 857,046 
steerage immigrants entered this 
country, an increase of 208,303, or 
thirty-two per cent over the pre- 
vious year. Of that number 814,507 
came from Europe; the principal 
countries contributing being: Italy 
260,622, an increase of 52,247 over 
last year; Austria-Hungary, 206,011, 
an increase of fully 34,022; Rus- 
sia 136,093, an increase of 28,746; 
Germany, 40,086, an increase of I1,- 





798; Sweden, 46,028, an increase of 
15,134; Ireland, 35,310, an increase 
of 6,173, and England 26,219, an in- 
crease of 12,644. 

It appears therefore that 658,850 
immigrants, or over 88 per cent of 
the entire European immigration, 
came from countries in which Eng- 
lish is not spoken; and that at least 
seventy-five per cent comes from 
countries which in their history, 
traditions and the experience of 
their people, are alien to everything 
which goes to make up an American 
citizen. 

If the new population spread it- 
self over the country, so that it 
would be lost in the millions al- 
ready here, it would not be so dan- 
gerous ; but it remains for the most 
part just where it lands, and col- 
lects in colonies in the big cities, 
especially in New York, in which 
the language, traditions, and ideas 
of the mother countries are kept 
alive. There is “Little Italy,” or 
a “Ghetto,” just as there is a “China- 
town,” and of course neither the 
adults nor their children have any 
opportunity to learn what consti- 
tutes true Americanism. They live 
as they lived at home or even worse; 
they talk as they talked at home; 
they think as they thought at home; 
and to them the President is only a 
king by another name. They have 
their papers published in their own 
tongue; they celebrate the feasts 
and festivals they were accustomed 
to celebrate before they left Eu- 
rope, and they ignore American 
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ideas, history and feelings as com- 
pletely as though they had never 
crossed the ocean. 

In discussing the immigration 
question as it confronts us to-day, 
we should not lose sight of the fact 
that our experience in the past is 
no criterion by which to judge of the 
future. Not only was American im- 
migration never as large before, but 
it came from a different part of 
Europe, and above all, under dif- 
ferent circumstances, and actuated 
by different motives; consequently 
it was of an entirely different class 
to that which now threatens to 
swamp us. , 

The country was originally settled 
by men who left Europe because 
of political or religious motives. The 
English Puritans, Quakers, Catho- 
lics and Cavaliers, who settled in 
New England, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia and the Carolinas; 
the Dutch, who founded New York; 
the Swedes who located in New Jer- 
sey; the French who settled Canada 
and established themselves near the 
Great Lakes and in the Mississippi 
Valley, were quite different in their 
aspirations and ideas from the hun- 
dreds of thousands who landed at 
New York last year; just as differ- 
ent as a French emigre is from a 
modern emigrant. 

A man who leaves his home to go 
to a land inhabited by savages and 
wild beasts; who prefers risking 
his life and those of his family 
daily that he may worship God as 
he chooses; or that he may have 
liberty to think and act as he sees 
fit in political matters, shows that 
he values principle more than life; 
faith more than comfort and ease. 

The early settlers and their suc- 
cessors since the Civil War did not 
congregate in cities, but spread out 
over the country, with the result 
that whether you consider the 
Swedes and Norwegians in Minne- 
sota; the Germans in Wisconsin; 
the French-Canadians in Michigan 
and New England; the Italians on 


the Pacific Coast; the Poles in the 
Mississippi Valley States, or the 
Irish everywhere, you find prosper- 
ous communities; enterprising peo- 
ple, and good American citizens. 
The races being mixed together, 
have intermarried, and generations 
who know only America, who speak 
only English, who have been edu- 
cated in our schools, who neither 
know nor care anything for the 
countries from which their ances- 
tors came, are the result. They have 
acquired homes ; they own property ; 
their interests, their hopes and their 
future are American. 

But all that is not true of the new 
arrivals. They remain in New York 
or some large city, create the slums, 
care nothing for education and fur- 
nish a large percentage of the 
criminal class. One-third of the 
population of New York is foreign 
born, and according to the last cen- 
sus, out of the total population of 
the State (7,268,894) the foreigners 
numbered 1,900,425, ‘a number 
which is now well past the two mil- 
lion mark. Taking, however, the 
census figures, you find that 26 per 
cent of the population of the State 
is foreign born, but that out of 3,609 
prisoners in the State prisons, 40 
per cent are foreigners, and of the 
native born over half had foreign 
born parents. If these figures are 
extended so as to embrace persons 
arrested for petty crimes and mis- 
demeanors, they are still more 
startling and suggestive, but sta- 
tistics are dry, and I will not go 
into them more in detail, except 
to point out that those countries 
which are furnishing the larger por- 
tion of our new immigration also 
furnish by far the largest portion of 
the criminals. Thus at Sing-Sing 
there are 139 Italians, 22 Austrians, 
and 48 subjects of the Czar, out of 
489 foreigners. At Auburn, out of 
224 foreigners, there were 47 Ital- 
ians, 5 Austrians, and 8 Russians; 
while at Clinton the Italians con- 
tribute 23, the Austrians 6, and the 

















Russians 10, out of the 192 foreign 
inmates. I know, when these figures 
are published in the Overland, that 
defenders of the several nationalities 
will rise up to explain why the sta- 
tistics are as they are. The rea- 
sons, however, are not hard to dis- 
cover. In the first place, the new 
immigrant, with no knowledge of 
the language or the country lands 
at New york, seeks those of his 
own nationality, and settles down 
amongst them. He is a peasant, 
perhaps, who never before has been 
out of sight of his home. A man 
knowing nothing of the world; who 
has lived all his life in a little com- 
munity. Suddenly he is plunged 
into one of the greatest centers of 
human activity in existence. He is 
not only ignorant of the ways of 
the world, but as 185,667 of our last 
year’s immigrants could neither read 
nor write even their mother tongue, 
he is devoid of education very likely. 
Is it singular that he drifts into 
crime almost naturally? 

Even when located in the country 
on farms, if allowed to remain to- 
gether, not mixing with Americans 
and other nationalities, the immi- 
grant rarely makes a success, a fact 
so fully recognized by Congress a 
generation ago that when making 
land grants to the Pacific Railroad 
it took care to grant every alternate 
section in order that no “colonies” 
of foreigners could be planted by 
the roads but that there would be 
lands at all times for outsiders to 
take. 

The failure of this colony scheme 
has been graphically illustrated by 
the experience of the Irish colonies 
in Minnesota. Twenty years ago 
Archbishop Ireland, the Catholic 
Bishop of St. Paul, and a benevolent 
English Quaker by the name of 
Tukes, arranged to locate large 
numbers of Connemara peasants on 
the fertile plains of the Gopher 
State. The .peasants at home had 
been starving or living on sea moss. 
They were given warm clothing, 
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their passage paid from Conne- 
mara to Minnesota, where they 
were met with enthusiasm by their 
fellow countrymen. They were 
given farms, houses were built for 
them, and a winter’s provision do- 
nated them, with farm implements 
and seed wheat. Most of them, 
however, refused to work at ll. 
They allowed the potatoes and food 
to freeze in the cars, rather than 
to take it out and carry it home; and 
as many as possible left their homes 
and farms and drifted to the cities 
and to the dogs in most. cases. 
Others took their places on_ the 
farms of different nationalities, with 
the result that the few Connemar- 
ians who remained on the farms did 
well and have furnished from the 
younger generation many public 
men and some of the brightest law- 
yers and professional men in Min- 
nesota to-day. It was rubbing up 
against the Americans and those 
of other races, however, which 
brought out their native energy and 
push and made them a success 
where their brethren who had no 
such competition failed. Besides 
it may be set down as an invariable 
rule that the assisted emigrant is 
a failure, and most of our new im- 
migrants are assisted. They are 
largely paupers, as the fact that all 
of them (857,046) only brought $16,- 
117,573 ‘in cash with them, or an 
average of $18.75 per capita, shows, 
and there is more than a suspicion 
that in thousands of cases the assist- 
ance came from the home govern- 
ment, anxious to get rid of its sur- 
plus pauper population. 

The pauper, as Lombroso and 
other eminent authorities have 
pointed out, is a man who from 
mental or physical causes, or both, 
has made a failure of life, and when 
that pauperism has existed for gen- 
erations, as is the case with thou- 
ands of our new arrfivals, there is 
very little foundation on which to 
build the structure of good citizen- 
ship. Not a desirable citizen in Eu- 
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rope, where his political responsi- 
bilities were few, how can he be a 
more desirable citizen in America, 
where they are many? Yet we must 
convert these millions into Ameri- 
cans, or the Republic cannot exist. 
A monarchy can exist with an ig- 
norant people, because the _ indi- 
vidual has but little to do with 
the Government but to obey; but a 
Republic must be supported by in- 
telligence.. Yet these hundreds of 
thousands of foreigners who have, 
never read the Constitution; who 
know nothing of the Declaration of 
Independence, to whom the name of 
Washington or Lincoln means noth- 
ing, will vote for an American 
President next year, and on their 
vote will depend the way New York 
will cast her electoral vote in 1904. 
It was they who handed that city 
back to Tammany, and_ evidently 
the most ignorant among them, be- 
cause as a rule the foreign press 
in New York and all the better class 
of foreigners, supported Mayor Low. 
Those new arrivals and thousands 
who have not left Europe yet, will 
have more to say in naming our next 
President than all the citizens of all 
the States west of the Rockies. 
Kansas, Nebraska, lowa, and the 
two Dakotas will have no more in- 
fluence, and it will take half a 
dozen Southern States to balance 
the 39 electoral votes of New York. 
How is it possible that these men, 
with the best intentions in the 
world, can vote intelligently on is- 
sues of which they know nothing? 

We have had many _ evidences 
that they will do little for this 
country and its institutions, and 
that they are continually trying to 
perpetuate Old World ideas in our 
midst. Thus, one of the causes that 
led to the defeat of Mayor Low was 
that he opposed having German pub- 
lic schools in New York, and tried 
to have some semblance of an 
American Sunday in that city. They 
are the element who control the la- 
bor unions, which now openly aim 
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at managing the Government by dic- 
tating to the President. 

The danger, therefore, that con- 
fronts those who love America and 
Americanism, whether they be na- 
tives of this country or citizens by 
adoption, is real and imminent. 
What shall be done to save the Re- 
public? Americans are too often 
prone to forget that all the people 
of a country are not alike. All Chi- 
nese do not take in washing; all 
Italians do not grind organs, or run 
fruit stalls; all Germans do not sell 
beer; nor is a French cook—much 
as we admire his skill—the leading 
social luminary in Paris. Italy is. 
the home of art and genius, and even 
to-day is furnishing her full quota 
of the great men of the world; but 
there are Italians and Italians, and 
those at home, or those who came 
over a few years ago, are quite dif- 
ferent from those who are landing 
in this country to-day. No one 
knows that better than the Italian- 
Americans themselves. The other 
day I was talking in Washington 
with a prominent Italian who had 
lately visited the Pacific Coast. He 
was dilating at great length on the 
prosperity of his people out there. 
I asked him if he did not think it 
would be wise to scatter our new 
Italian population over the coun- 
try instead of concentrating it in the 
large cities. He said yes, but added 
that the newer immigrants could 
not be expected to do as well as 
their predecessors, because they 
came from a different part of Italy 
and were not of as good a stock. 

But if the Italian knows little of 
American and American Govern- 
ment, what must be said of the 
Russian peasant, probably the low- 
est type of a white man. Brutalized 
for centuries by a despotic govern- 
ment, which is more Asiatic than 
European, how is it to be expected 
that he can make a good American 
citizen for several generations? How 
can the parent teach the children 
what they do not know themselves? 
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How can the children, herded to- 
gether in large cities, surrounded 
by foreigners, ever learn what 
America and Americanism really is? 
It is a significant fact that the per- 
centage of foreign criminals in the 
statistics of the New York peni- 
tentiary which I have quoted above, 
are larger in Sing Sing, where the 
city convicts are usually sent, than 
in the other prisons, which draw 
their population from the smaller 
towns and country places. In view 
of these facts, it would seem that 
the first solution of the immigra- 
tion problem that confronts us is, 
as Commissioner of Immigration 
Sargent urges, legislation which will 
improve the quality, morally and in- 
tellectually, of the immigrants we 
are now receiving. An educational 
qualification should be demanded of 
every new arrival, and no one who 
cannot read and write at least his 
mother tongue easily, should be ad- 
mitted. 

The naturalization laws should 
be changed, so that no one who 
cannot read and write English and 
who has not read the Constitution 
and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, can be naturalized; and natur- 
alization should be done in Federal 
courts under Federal laws. 

Every child should be forced to 
attend school until he or she has 
passed the grammar school grade. 
Child labor of any kind should be 
forbidden. 

Colonization of alien communi- 
ties should be discouraged. On 
this point I cannot do better than to 
quote from Commissioner Sargent’s 
report: 


“Removed from the sweatshops 
and slums of the great cities, and 
given the opportunity to acquire a 
home, every alien, however radical 
his theories may have been, will 
become a conservative supporter in 
theory and practice of those insti- 
tions under whose benign protec- 


tion he has acquired and can de- 
fend his household goods. Suitable 
legislation is therefore strongly 
urged to establish agencies by 
means of which, either with or with- 
out the co-operation of the State, 
aliens should be made acquainted 
with the resources of the country 
at large, the industrial needs of the 
various sections in both skilled and 
unskilled labor, the cost of living, 
the wages paid, the price and capa- 
bilities of the land, the character of 
the climate, the duration of the sea- 
sons—in short, all of that informa- 
tion furnished by some of the rail- 
roads.” 

The initiative in these matters 
should be taken by the natives of 
the country from which the immi- 
grants come; for certainly no one 
should be more interested than they 
in seeing that their fellow-country- 
men succeed and prosper in this 
new land. Already a movement 
is on foot in the South to encourage 
immigration in that direction, a 
movement which, if it succeeds, will 
be alike beneficial to the immigrant 
and the South, since the former will 
become a land owner and will be 
kept away from the big cities; and 
having no ante-bellum prejudices, 
will help to rid that part of the 
Union of the blight of politics, and 
the fear of negro domination which 
lays over it, and keeps it back in- 
dustrially and commercially. 

Congress should be urged to act 
promptly in the matter of passing 
new and more stringent immigra- 
tion laws and there the labor unions, 
if they were not so blind to their 
true interests, could do a great deal. 

It is the wage-earner more 
than any other class who suffers by 
the competition of this horde of 
immigrants, and when times are less 
prosperous than they are now, per- 
haps they will realize that fact, al- 
though to-day they seem to think 
Asiatic immigration is the only dan- 
ger. 





THE GENESIS OF THE SAXON 


RACE. 





BY H. L CHAMBERLAIN 


HE interest which has centered 
with increasing force during 
the last few years in the Eng- 

lish-speaking people of the world, 
seems to have strongly emphasized 
the inquiry started in the early years 
of the past century respecting the 
genesis of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Whence has it come, that it 
should have developed such peculiar 
traits of character as have distin- 
guished it above other races of Eu- 
rope not closely cognate? 

We are fairly well acquainted 
with individuals of all nationalities 
who have made the century famous 
above all others for achievement in 
all lines beneficial to humanity at 
large. Among them all, those of 
Saxon origin stand pre-eminent in 
nearly-every department of human 
development and progress. We take 
pleasure in reading of their achieve- 
ments and take interest in a knowl- 
edge of their birth, their early edu- 
cation, training and environment; 
their struggles and their successes, 
ineir defeats and victories. 

Why, then, should we not be 
equally interested in the genesis of 
the race that has given birth to the 
individuals who have been conspicu- 
ous as makers of history? Whence 
came these dominant traits of char- 
acter which have made the Anglo- 
Saxons so pre-eminently conspicu- 
ous as individuals and as a race? 
Who were their progenitors? and 
what their early education, training 
and environment through all the 
centuries, that they come to us with 
such sturdy characteristics as no 
other race or nation can show? 

We have accustomed ourselves 
to look no further back than Horsa 
and Hengist with their select, his- 
toric “Four Hundred” from Engel- 
land, on the authority of Sharon 


Turner, Angles and pure Saxons, 
with later infusions of cognate peo- 
piles, as the beginning of Anglo- 
Saxon history. In the conglomera- 
tion and intermixture of races which 
poured into and overran Europe in 
early ages, it may seem to many 
a useless inquiry, but the peculiar- 
ity of Anglo-Saxon character ex- 
cites a desire to know more of its 
origin. 

We learn that they were so proud 
of their descent and stalwart phy- 
sique that marriages with other na- 
tions were rare. Everywhere they 
pushed the people before them and 
did not amalgamate with them. They 
seem to have inherited such a sturdy 
love of liberty and such tenacity 
of purpose in asserting and main- 
taining their rights that no usurpa- 
tion has ever been long allowed, and 
no defeat is long endured. 

From whom did the Anglo-Sax- 
ons derive such rare power of accu- 
mulation of wealth? The Eng- 
lish people have, according to Glad- 
stone’s statement a few years ago, 
$10,000,000,000 in stocks and bonds; 
add to this what is loaned to their 
own Government, and we have a to- 
tal of $15,000,000,000 loaned out “for 
revenue only,” to say nothing of the 
vast amounts invested in trade and 
manufactures. Nor can we overlook 
the enormous resources and accu- 
mulating power of our own people, 
offspring of the same stock, which 
has enabled us, according to the 
census of 1880, to count the national 
wealth at forty-four thousand mil- 
lions of dollars. It ought to be an 
interesting question: Where did we 
get this power? 

From whom did we beget such 
power of generation that England 
is enabled to double her population 
every forty-five years? while the 
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population of the United States 
since 1640 has doubled every 24 
years. France can double hers only 
in one hundred and fifty years, and 
Russia in a little less, while it takes 
Turkey five hundred and fifty years 
to double hers. This enables Eng- 
land to plant colonies as no other 
nation does; they establish “fac- 
tories” for trade, but do not plant 
colonies. It is the peculiar mission 
of the Saxon to colonize. French 
writers have noticed this and pre- 
dicted world wide dominance of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 

From whom does England, as a 
ruling power among the nations, de- 
rive the prescience to seek and hold 
the leading strategic points of the 
world for a possible coming conflict 
that shall decide the political su- 
premacy of the Old World? A Rus- 
sian writer with anything but love 
for England, says: “At Aden she 
holds the gates of the Red Sea. At 
Singapore she commands the road 
to China. From Gibraltar she con- 
trols the strategic points of the 
Mediterranean. From Fiji she domi- 
nates the Pacific. Malta, Cyprus, 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Gold 
Coast, Hongkong and her recent ac- 
quisitions in Africa, are all strategic 
points. England holds six of the 
largest gulfs in the world and nine 
seas. It is only too clear that the 
aggressive empire, unless speedily 
checked, will establish a universal 
dominion over all the peoples of 
the earth.” 

A French writer of no mean re- 
pute says: “Two rival nations, but 
only one as to race, language, cus- 
toms and laws—England and Amer- 
ica—are, with the exception of Eu- 
rope, dominating the world. How- 
ever, this predominance of the An- 
glo-Saxon everywhere out of Eu- 
rope is but a feeble image of what 
an approaching future has in store 
for us.” After speaking of the pro- 
digious increase of population and 
the probable extension of the United 
States to the Isthmus of Panama, 


he continues: “The American con- 
tinent in its whole extent is des- 
tined to belong to the Anglo-Saxon 
race. It is not less certain that 
Oceanica belongs to the Anglo- 
Saxons of Australia and New Zea- 
land. * * * Whatever power may 
dominate in China or Japan or In- 
dia—the United States or Australia 
or England—our children are not 
less assured to see the Anglo-Saxon 
mistress of Oceanica as_ well as 
America and of all the countries of 
the farthest East that may be 
dominated, worked or influenced by 
the sea. When affairs shall have 
reached this climax, will it be pos- 
sible to deny from one end of the 
globe to the other that the world 
is Anglo-Saxon ?” 

One more peculiarity we offer, 
among several which might be 
named, which differentiates the An- 
glo-Saxon in a very marked degree 
from all others the world over. 

From whom do we derive the 
monotheistic cast of mind which is 
so radically the heritage of the race? 
Above all other peoples the Saxons 
have the truest ideas of Deity; this 
is acknowledged by scholars gen- 
erally. Max Muller’s testimony is 
worth recording. He says: “The 
races which have been brought from 
heathenism to the acknowledgment 
of God worship saints, angels and 
images to this day. Not so the An- 
glo-Saxons. The images of saints 
and angels are no more sacred to 
them than the gods and goddesses 
of the heathen. They are mono- 
theistic through and through, and 
despise image worship of every 
kind.” 

One of the foremost writers of 
France, lately deceased, says: “More 
than any people in Europe they 
realize by their inner concentration 
and rigidity the Semitic conception 
of the Solitary and Almighty God; 
a strange conception which we, with 
all our. critical methods, have hard- 
ly reconstructed within ourselves to 
the present day.” “Religious 
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thoughts of the highest conception,” 
says another, “were common te 
them from remote antiquity.” 

The interest in this subject of 
Saxon genesis is wonderfully 
weighted by the very obscurity that 
envelops the infancy of the race. 
In the migrations of ages we seem 
to have lost all recollection of our 
parentage and our early environ- 
ment. We seem to have adopted 
Topsy’s solution of the problem re- 
specting herself: “I ’spects I wasn’t 
born’d—I grow’d.” It is our desire 
and intention to solve, if possible, 
in this article the enigma of a race 
apparently “without father, without 
mother, without pedigree, having 
neither beginning of days nor end 
of life.” 

We may well ask, thérefore, 
whence have we come and who are 
we that such predominating quali- 
ties should manifest themselves 
above the other nations of Europe, 
successors to Imperial Rome? 
Whence these forceful characteris- 
tics that command the admiration 
of those alien to us? First, then, 
whence are we? and where does 
modern history meet us in its search 
for an answer? 

Sharon Turner, who may well be 
termed the father of modern English 
history, writing in the early years 
of the last century, says: “The great 
masses of population which have 
successively planted themselves in 
the British Islands, have sprung 
from nomadic classes. The earliest 
of these were the Kimmerians and 
Kelts who peopled the northern 


and western confines of Europe. 
Then came the German or Gothic 
nations who formed with the Scyth- 
ians the second great flood of peo- 
ple into Europe, from whom our 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman ancestors 
proceeded. * * * Of the various na- 
tions which have been recorded the 
Sacae are the people from whom the 
descent of the Saxons may be in- 
ferred -with the least violation of 
probability. They seized Baetriana 
and the most fertile parts of Ar- 
menia, which from them derive the 
name of Sakasena.” 

Of the ancient historians, the first 
to meet us with any mention of the 
Sacae is Albinus, who wrote about 
A. D. 725, who says: “The Sacae 
were descended from the ancient 
Sacae of Asia.” Ptolemy, about 
A. D. 125, mentions a Scythian peo- 
ple springing from the Sakai, by the 
name of Saxones, who came from 
Media. Diodorus, about the begin- 
ning of our era, says: “The Scyth- 
ians came into Europe from Asia, 
about the river Araxis in Armenia.” 
Aeschylus, who wrote 525 B. C., 
says: “The Sacae were noted for 
good laws and were eminently a 
righteous people.” 

Thus we see that our own early 
historian inclines to the opinion that 
the ancient Sacae were the progeni- 
tors of the Saxon race, while the 


ancient historians agree in giving 
Armenia in Asia, around the river 
Araxis emptying with the Kir into 
the Caspian Sea, as the country 
from which they came. 
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A STORY OF THE ARIZONA PAINTED DESERT 





BY LLOYD DAMRON 


PARTY of hunters’ had 

reached the mining camp of 

Kingman in Arizona territory 
after three months in the solitude of 
forests on the rim of the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado, and they 
were celebrating their return to the 
settlements in characteristic disor- 
der. This meant a night in the 
“Palace” gambling joint, humorous- 
ly labeled by its proprietors with 
placards on the rough board wall 
which read like this: “The Only 
Second-Class Saloon in Arizona.” 

“We scouted queer game this 
trip,” spoke up one of the Nimrods. 
“Camels—wild camels. One Apache 
devil said they’re ‘Heap good 
grub.’ ” 

A shout greeted the uncertain ap- 
proach of a short, heavy-set for- 
eigner of swarthy features, who at 
this statement turned feebly and lis- 
tened for more of the narration. 

“Hi, Jolly!” they exclaimed in 
chorus, as they recognized the vet- 
eran Armenian camel-driver, Hadji, 
and addressed him in the “cow- 
puncher” adaptation of his name. 

“Lash my cayuse,” ejaculated Tim 
Holderman, the loquacious hunter 
who had ventured the tale of the 
camels, “era bit o’ meat the Apa- 
ches would o’ had this season if this 


old Turk hadn’t a’ brought them 
pesky hump-backed varmints to the 
deserts. Loosen yer cinch, old hoss, 
and put a jolt under yer belt.” 

“I will drink, and thanks to gen- 
tlemen,” returned the Armenian, 
and as he drank of the “pizen” he 
smacked his lips with an air of sat- 
isfaction which was soon changed 
to one of melancholy interest as he 
motioned the narrator to proceed 
with the story of the camels. 

“Don’t believe his yarn, Hi Jolly,” 
warned the husky barkeeper, who 
weathered the ravages of his own 
tanglefoot with surprising tenacity. 
“Not many o’ you fellers wus here 
nigh onto fourteen years ago when 
we had a slaughter o’ them camels. 

“Old Jack Looney was a freightin’ 
under Government contract when he 
turned up in this same joint with a 
yarn about a whole durned herd 0’ 
wild camels what stampeded his 
outfit, and he was vowin’ bloody 
vengeance. 

“The boys all said they had a poor 
run o’ luck ever sense them brutes 
was brought to this section, so they 
loaded their shootin’ irons for big 
game, and in twenty-four hours 
there wasn’t a hump-back left on the 
plains. 

“The Indians had a big feast, and 
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ev’ rybody said we'd have a little 
better run o’ luck, exceptin’ Hi Jolly, 
an’ it put him out of a job.” 

“Your big Gen’ral Miles, my boss, 
lose me my job long ago,” remarked 
the Armenian. “He says: ‘Hadji, 
camels no d d good here. Feet 
get sore, can’t travel. Diff’rent kind 
deserts in your country.’ Bad times 
for Hadji since then. I try work in 
mine, but get too tired and want 
much my country.” 

The men exchanged significant 
glances, for it was plain that the 
lonely alien was not long for any 
country. 

“Gettin’ ‘long in years, ain’t you, 
ole man?” and the vaquero nodded 
to the bar-keeper for fresh supplies. 
“Thar, ole hoss, take another jolt; 
nothin’ puts iron in a man’s arm like 
Whiskey Brown’s booze.” 

“IT been here many year,” contin- 
ued the nonogenarian. “I came in 
*57 on big ship Suwanee. Hadji 
and camels get very tired of ship 
all the way from Asia. Then we 
have fight with bad Indians. Gen’ral 
Miles he want camels to take grub 
across desert to his men. But high 
mountain trails too rocky for cam- 
els. Gen’ral he say camels no good 
and turn ’em loose. I love the cam- 
els that come from my country and 
stay with them, but Indian take me 
and I escape. I guess camels all 
die,” he concluded, with a touch 
of sentiment in his voice. 

“You're all wrong, Hi Jolly,” de- 
clared big Jake Miller, a horny- 
handed prospector who spoke for 
the first time. “I was crossin’ Wala- 
pai Gulch on a prospectin’ trip and 
saw thrve o’ the critters the other 
day. Breed’s run down, I guess, 
since the varmints been runnin’ 
wild. They weren’t no bigger ’n 
cow ponies, but they carries their 
necks higher. I could a tossed a 
rope over the head o’ one of ’em, 
but my cayuse got scared and begins 
a pitchin’ wars’n you ever seen, 
an’ started straight ‘cross country 
for Cedar Grove. There warn’t no 





holdin’ him, and I lost my pack o’ 
burros as well as the camels.” 

“What kind o’ luck did ye have 
in yer bear hunt?” interrupted the 
proprietor of the “Palace.” All but 
one pair of eyes turned toward Tim 
Holderman, who proceeded to relate 
the slaughter of bruin at the Grand 
Canyon. 

The Armenian was forgotten and 
the camel incident was lost sight 
of in the thrilling recital of more re- 
cent experiences. 

Hadji strolled over to the faro 
game. Three cards remained hid- 
den in the box. 

“Call the turn,’ suggested the 
dealer. A brilliant solitaire in the 
bosom of his gingham shirt spoke 
eloquently of those who had failed 
to turn this little trick in his “hog 
box.” The Armenian was en- 
grossed in a flood of reminiscences 
and wandered off without paying at- 
tention to the salutations in gam- 
bler’s vernacular. 

“T don’t often try to call the turn 
at another man’s game,” said the 
faro-dealer, addressing a hanger-on, 
“but I miss.my guess if old Hi Jolly 
isn’t about ready to cash in his 
chips.” 

The dealer called the turn. 

Away from the scene of clashing 
glasses, loud laughter and discord- 
ant saloon music the old man lay 
down in his ’dobe hut to sleep. But 
the memories of an eventful career 
flashed on the lantern slide of his 
life, awakening a fitful unrest. 

Early scenes of his boyhood flit- 
ted across his mental vision. There 
haunted him the face of the woman 
he had married in early youth and 
deserted for the opportunity of join- 
ing the American expedition when 
the Secretary of State, Jefferson 
Davis, had induced the Government 
to bring the Eastern beasts of bur- 
den into the great American desert. 

Hadji longed for the religious so- 
lace of the soft-voiced priests; for 
the dim churches of his sect. In 
the light of breaking day he arose 














and started toward the open coun- 
try in the direction of Cedar Grove 
where the prospector had seen the 
last remnant of the once stately 
procession of the ships of the desert. 

The sirocco winds scorched his 
face and twisted his uncanny white 
beard and unkempt locks across his 
sight. On and on he plodded over 
burning sands, his eyes riveted on 
the oasis of Cedar Grove and a 
neighboring chain of low sand hills, 
which seemed to recede as he ap- 
proached. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, and his fea- 
tures were illuminated with a look 
of glad surprise. High up in the 
cloudless sky of the Mohave desert 
appeared the most singular and 
startling of desert phenomena. 
Plainly outlined on nature’s canopy 
was an inverted picture of a small 
herd of camels—a mirage. 

“Hy-a, hy-a,” he shouted as he 
gazed upon the picturesque climax 
of his day of search. He plodded 
stubbornly toward his goal. His 
hands were lacerated by his frequent 
falls into the cacti-covered ravines, 
but he reached the plains beyond. 
As the darkness grew intense there 
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loomed before him a form of fa- 
miliar outline. His old-time sum- 
mons in his native tongue was not 
unheeded as his words echoed in the 
dry gorges of the sand hills. An- 
other and another animal was 
shown to be standing near him. 

Hadji approached them slowly, 
murmuring soft syllables of endear- 
ment, and the camels stood in an 
attitude of uncertainty, for their 
wild life had given them the habits 
of the early species. The Armen- 
ian straightened his form to native 
dignity. As he approached his one- 
time charge he was again Hadji, 
the camel-driver, and no longer Hi 
Jolly, who had been for so long the 
butt of the miners’ good-natured 
chaff. He commanded them to 
kneel, and the leader dropped down 
as he had been trained to do in 
response to the word. The others 
followed his example. 

The old man wrapped his head, 


and laying against the side of one 
of the animals, drew a contented 
breath and slept. 

In his dreams he_ reached his 


home. 
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BY RICHARD SCRACE 
The cypress trees of Monterey 
Grow close beside the sea, 
Broad and fragrant boughs have they 
And wreathed in moss of filmy grey, 
And these the songs they sang to me, 


The cypress trees of Monterey. 


“O rest ye while our minstrels play 
Their music at our feet, 

Sweet is the song we bend to hear, 
The tide runs out, the tide rolls near, 
The fishers lean along their seat 

And rest their oars upon the bay”— 


Oh, halcyon days at Monterey! 








The Cypress Trees of Monterey. 


The cypress trees of Monterey, 


They told ’tween ebb and flow, 

Of bitter sheets of blinding spray, 

Of thundering waves that tore their way 
And tossed their burden down, below 


The trembling trees at Monterey! 


The silver sands of Monterey 

The sailor’s grave shall be, 

The trees (they fringe the curving bay, 
And crown the rocks of storm-worn grey), 
Shall mourn in ceaseless threnody— 


The cypress trees of Monterey. 


O well-loved trees of Monterey! 


From their fair home with thee, 
Thy sylvan spirits send each day 
Some message from the far-away, 
And then in dreams again I see 


My cypress trees of Monterey. 








THE LEGEND OF THE SEA-OTTER 





BY KATHRYN WILSON 


HIS is the tale the Indian 
mother croons to her babes in 
the solitude of her igloo, when 

the roseate glow of the Northern 
light encircles the ice-bound world 
with an iridescent halo; when the 
crashing of great ice-floes echoes 
over the wastes, and a belated wal- 
rus drops into the water with a soft 
splash; when the Arctic world is 
asleep in winter, thus the Indian 
mother speaks concerning the sea- 
otter: 

Many winters ago, before the 
print of a white man’s shoe was seen 
in the snows of Alaska, a mighty 
chief of the Aleuts possessed a beau- 
tiful daughter. Her skin was smooth 
and brown, her hair black and 
glossy, and her long slit eyes were 
dark as a Northern midnight. But 
her greatest charm was her voice, 
which was rich’ and _ sweet, and 
clearer than the tinkle of ice. 

Now when the bud of her youth 
was about to burst into the full 
bloom of womanhood, her mighty 
father, according to the custom of 
the Aleuts, locked and secluded his 
daughter in a barrabara until a hus- 
band worthy of her rank could be 
found. 

Then it happened one day, when 
the flowers had come, that a youth 
passed that way, and hearing a voice 
of unusual beauty coming from the 
hut, paused, entranced, to listen. 
And the longer he listened the 
nearer he crept to the barrabara: 
and the nearer he crept the more 
charmed he became, until suddenly 
with a mighty leap, he threw him- 
self against the sod door. It moved 
a little, so he threw himself again 
and once again, and the third time 
he stood within the hut and saw her. 
For a moment he looked on her 


lWeauty and could not move, for 
spears of light seemed to come from 
her black eyes—spears that sank 
into his brain and hurt him, until 
he became crazed with the pain 
and sprang toward her; but the mai- 
den rushed at him furiously and 
they fought one another long and 
desperately. 

At last the maiden, with a quick 
movement, tripped the youth and he 
fell, and in his fall he turned toward 
the door. As he sprang up again 
to rush away, a sudden slash of the 
maiden’s knife completely severed 
each great muscle above the heel, 
and the youth sank helpless to the 
earth. For a moment he lay there, 
gazing pitifully at his captor, and 
then he made a great effort. By 
much straining, turning and writh- 
ing he reached the door and crawled 
painfully away toward the beach. 

The next morning the maiden, 
hearing that a wounded youth had 
been found bleeding and suffering 
on the sea-shore, was pained in her 
heart, and with tears in her eyes 
she went down to him. When she 
saw him ske wept bitterly, for she 
saw she hrc done a cruel deed. 

She loo!:ed at him Jong and sadly, 
and after awhile she said: “Since it 
is for love of me that this has come 
upon you, follow me and you may 
always have me,” and when she 
had said tis she turned and walked 
away. Te youth did not answer, 
but he pulled himself up and with 
much agcny crept toward the mai- 
den, while the others looked after 
them with awe. 

Slowly the two mounted a rocky 
cliff that jutted out into the sea. 
Slowly the maiden climbed from 
rock to rock, and slowly the youth 
dragged himself after her. Finally 














the people on the beach saw the two 
figures high up on the top peak of 
the cliff, and from the edge of the 
sea the great yellow sun cast a 
glittering path of gold across the 
water to them. For a moment only 
did the watchers see them, for even 
while their figures were dark against 
the light of the sky, suddenly they 
were not there; nothing was there 
but the jagged point of the rock and 
a lone sea-gull that soared above the 


water. And from that time no man 
ever saw the youth and maiden 
again. 


But the next morning a fisherman, 
paddling his canoe among the rocks, 
saw two strange brown creatures 
diving and sporting gracefully in 
the green foam of the sea. He had 
never seen such as these before, so 
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that he was afraid and went quickly 
ashore. 

When the land was painted once 
more with the purple lilies and the 
droopy yellow-bells, the two beings 
were seen again, but this time there 
was a wee baby being with them 
which they guarded carefully. And 
every springtime afterward there 
were more brown babies, and the 
people did not harm them, though 
their fur was fine and silky and good 
for clothes in winter; for it came 
to be said that the two golden- 
brown creatures were the lost youth 
and maiden, and the little ones were 
their offspring. 

And so to this day the story is 
told among the Aleuts how the sea- 
otter came to Northern waters. 





ALONG THE TRAIL 





BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


Too numb with cold to know the day, 

Where snow-bound courses meet and part; 
He holds his winter-blighted way, 

And plays at treason with his heart. 


The groaning river ices mock 
His dream of nights beside a fire; 
The jaws of Famine snap and lock 
Behind his heels that trudge and tire. 


Stiff fingers blunder with the whip 
When starving huskies gnaw the rope; 

A blinding snow whirls down the slip 
And covers up the trail of hope! 


A day of reckoning on the ridge, 
A night of mazes in the vale, 
A cry against the sacrilege 
Of Christmas—smothered in the gale! 


A last mirage of gleaming gold 





Glimmering on the banks of snow— 
The fangs of Famine and of Cold, 
Locked in the dreams of long ago! 

















TELEPATHY 





BY KATHLEEN MONICA NICHOLSON 


The night is calm. Such tender stars are there 





Gleaming athwart the mists with wistful eyes 
Upon the streams and valleys here, and fair, 
Aye, fair as was that earthly Paradise, 

The great world lies at rest. From care all free 
Drinking the sweetness of the night, and far, 
One dreams alone within the resting sea 

Of human lives, of hopes which distant are 

As those far stars which beckon thro’ the night. 
Across the spaces wide, and thro’ the room 
Comes to his soul a voice distinct and clear 


Of one who watches ’neath that same star-light 






Who calls him thro’ the intervening gloom, 





And o’er it all he cannot choose but hear. 






















“Paucis vi- 
vat human- 
um genus” 
(‘the many live for the few’). This 
shall be true no longer. The earth 
belongs to him who can use it, and 
the only force which lasts is that 
which is used to make men free.” 
Prof. David Starr Jordan is at 
word-coinage again. He is out with 
a new, and, in a general sense, a 
good book, “The Call of the Twenti- 
eth Century.” Professor Jordan 
shares with all pedagogic presidents 
the failing of falling into prophecy. 
Given an exalted position at the 
head of a great university, the av- 
erage man immediately takes unto 
himself the gift of divination. Dr. 
Jordan endeavors in a_ delightful 
literary way to tell us what the 
twentieth century is to be. He 
sings of the end of wars and the 
triumph of the pursuits of peace. 
He writes in a happy way, ram- 
bles along generalizations and 
somnolizes good advice to nation 
and individual by the yard. 
Dr. Jordan is the gifted author 
of another work, “Imperial Demcc- 


David Starr Jordan. 
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racy,” which was hastily published 
in 1899 to take advantage of the 
rabies then prevalent among a cer- 
tain set of the literary elect. 

Note some of the prophetic pas- 
sages: “A virtual serfdom under 
American Martial Law is the fate 
of Cuba, though we may declare her 
free and independent.” 

The last of two artillery compan- 
ies remaining in Cuba sailed for the 
United States in November of last 
year. A virtual serfdom indeed! 

“Only by force can the masses 
of Hawaii or Cuba be held to indus- 
try and order.” Oh, my _ gentle 
brothers of Hawaii! in what dises- 
teem were you held by the pro- 
phetic pedagogue, and why did you 
not give cause for a standing army? 

“Cuba, Manila, Nicaragua will 
be slave territories for years to 
come.” 

Let us now take up part two of 
“Imperial Democracy.” “We are 
pledged to give self-government to 
Cuba. This we cannot do without 
the risk of seeing it relapse into an 
anarchy as repulsive, if not as hope- 
less, as the tyranny of Spain.” 

“In a few years Alaska will have 
no resources left.” The prophet 
was blind in one and crossed in the 
other optic when he wrote the 
Alaskan prophecy. Alaska is richer 
in its developed mineral resources 
than ever before and, what is more 
surprising, it is developing in an 
agricultural sense. 

Part III of “Imperial Demo- 
cracy” is called “A Blind Man’s 
Holiday.” Strange that the gift of 
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prophecy did not suggest this as 
a title to the entire volume. And 
yet, speaking in a broad sense, the 
Doctor admits “We know nothing 
of Philippine matters.” This is a 
pearl, a valuable, inestimable con- 
fession and not a_ prophecy, but 
true, absolutely true, as after events 
have proven. 

“In the cliffs and jungles they will 
defy us for a century as they have 
defied Spain.” 

In another place he speaks of the 
Filipino as tractable and the Gov- 
ernment at Malolos as forbearing 
and sensible in every respect, and 
yet in another passage he _ para- 
phrases Kipling and dubs all Asi- 
atics “half devil and half child.” He 
speaks of the Philippines as “Na- 
ture’s asylum for Degenerates!” 
“We cannot plant free institutions 
in the Orient because they will not 
grow; if they grow they will not 
be free!” “We see no other alterna- 
tive save guerilla warfare, the con- 
dition in Luzon to-day, unless we 
recognize Philippine independ- 
ence.” 

And the culmination of a mass 
of error and false prophecy is in 
the questions in which the author 
answers himself, thus: “Does the 
“Outlook” believe that the Com- 
manding General, with 30,070 
troops, mostly volunteers held over- 
time, will conquer the Filipinos in 
a thousand years?” “Does the ‘Out- 
look’ believe that a brave Indian 
fighter, with 100,900 men, can con- 
quer these people in five years?” 

Shades of the lamented Lawton! 
The editor of the Overland Monthly 
feels like saying “Ah! Poo!” Once 
I sat in an audience in old Metro- 
politan Temple, in San Francisco, 
and listened to the gifted college 
president. He delivered a lecture 
on “Drunkenness.” He said that 
there were many varieties of ine- 
briates. Some people got drunk on 
alcoholic liquor; others on coffee or 
tea. I cannot help but believe that 
tlhe President of Stanford occasion- 
ally gets drunk—on words. 




















































Monthly. 


lf after events meet the professor 
half way in his new work, “The 
Call of the Twentieth Century,” it 
will have served its purpose. Fact 
is footsore and weary, and a verita- 
ble Tatterdon Raggs in its chase 
after the good doctor’s Philippine 
Prophecies and Consummation may 
turn out a Weary Waggles pursu- 
ing his later work. 
“Homunculi quanti sunt, cum re- 

cogito.” 


American Unitarian Association. 
Boston. 80 cents. 


At a recent dinner party given 
in New York one of the partici- 
pants, a gentleman for a long time 
connected with the Consular Ser- 
vice of the United States, made the 
remark that the Overland Monthly 
published at San Francisco, had 
nurtured more artists and writers 
of national reputation than any 
other magazine in the country. 
Warming to his subject, he said: 
“Why, you may call the Overland 
Monthly the cradle of Western lit- 
erature. It produced Bret Harte, 
Noah Brooks, Charles Warren 
Stoddard, Clements, Frank Norris, 
Joaquin Miller, Herbert Bashford, 
Jack London, and probably fifty 
cther names that are national. It 
saw their initial efforts and helped 
their first tottering steps in the 
paths of literature.” 


“The Servants’ Point of View” 
should be read in every home in the 
land, and under the title of “The 
Toilers of the Home,” it has been 
presented to the public by Miss 
Lillian Pettengill. It is a story of 
the author’s own experiences in a 
study of the servant problem. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


In “Careers of Danger and Dar- 
ing,” Cleveland Moffett introduces 
us to much that is of great interest. 
It is supposed this book was writ- 
ten primarily for juvenile consump- 
tion, but there is material all 
through its pages to fascinate any- 
one at any age. Mr. Moffett makes 
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us familiarly acquainted with the 
heroes of peace and shows how 
calmly and coolly thousands of men 
go daily to tasks no less difficult 
and dangerous than that of the sol- 
dier on the field of battle. 

The illustrations are by Jay Ham- 


bridge and George Varian, and 
from photographs, and they are 
good. : 

The Century Co., New York. 
Price, $1.50. 

Very few of his readers know 
that Frank Norris illustrated the 


first short stories published in the 
Overland Monthly, and that at one 
time he was possessed of the idea 
of being a great artist. ~ 

In the February number of the 
Overland Monthly will be pub- 
lished a reproduction of an oil paint- 
ing by Norris. This picture the 
present editor of this magazine, in 
his position of art manager, refused 
to use, much to Frank Norris’ dis- 
gust. 

News comes to us that “The Pit” 
promises to be one of the important 
plays uf the season. It will be first 
produced in Chicago, the city Nor- 
ris pictured with the hand of a 
great artist. 


The reviewer has been flooded 
with religious and _ semi-religious 
volumes. It is a question whether 
it pays a manufacturer of health 
food to advertise that his particular 
cereal contains no _ chemicals or 
adulterants. It leads the consumer 
to investigate, and investigation 
sometimes spells confusion and loss 
for the manufacturer. Dr. Charles 
kk. Jefferson, author of “Doctrine 
and Deed,” uses 380 pages of good 
white paper to prove that there is 
nothing wrong with the Christian 
religion. His language and his sub- 
ject is good, but his theme is tire- 
some. Nine-tenths of the Christian 
world will quickly admit that he is 
right if faced with the alternative of 
reading the book. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York. $1.50. 


Present Day Egypt has been pro- 
nounced by the Khedive of Egypt 
as “the only book published on the 
Egypt of to-day by an author thor- 
oughly acquainted with the subject 
through long residence and official 
position in the country.” Mr. 
FrederickCourtland Penfield, the 
author, was United States Diplo- 
matic Agent and Consul General to 
Egypt from 1893 to 1897. He has 
presented a series of faithful pic- 
tures of the Egypt that is interest- 
ing to the winter visitor, health 
seeker and general reader desirous 
of learning something, and not too 
much of contemporary conditions, 
in the oldest country in the world. 
It is a very attractive and discur- 
sive book told in lucid language. 

The Century Company, New 
York. $2.50. 


One of the most charming of the 
smaller volumes of the Christmas 
season is “A Child’s Letters to Her 
Husband.” Some one asked the au- 
thor, Mrs. Helen Watterson Moody, 
if the letters were real. She replied 
that “in a sense they are entirely 
veritable. Little Virginia did live 
and write letters to an imaginary 
husband, and there is scarcely an 
incident in the whole record that did 
not occur exactly as Virginia tells 
it. 

Doubleday, 
York. 


Page & Co., New 


“Dames and Daughters of Colon- 
ial Days” has been followed by an- 
other book by the same author. In 
“Romances of Colonial Days,” Ger- 
aldine Brooks has given us a charm- 
ing volume to while away a few 
odd half hours. The author is thor- 
oughly familiar with her ground, 
and she has not followed in the train 
of other writers of the historical 
novel. The threadbare mannikins 
of Washington, etc., are laid care- 
fully away, and a new set is brought 
out. John Alden, Priscilla, Major 
Andre are in the lime light now. 
These characters do not receive con- 
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ventional treatment. Each tale is 
like a delicate cameo, and there is 
no blood and thunder and heroics. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., $1.50. 


This book is a 


On the Trail compendium of 
of Moses. thirty essays, 
supposedly _writ- 


ten to furnish “inspirational thought 
and suggestive and illustrative ma- 
terial for preachers and Christian 
workers.” It cannot be denied that 
there is a crying need for just such 
a book. Any work that will lend an 
original thought to the average 
Christian worker or preacher should 
be encouraged. Louis Albert Banks 
is the writer, and he has a fluent 
command of language and is an 
easy writer. 

Funk & Wagnalls, New York and 
London. $1.20. 


“The City of Is and Other Poems” 
is the title of a book of alleged 
verse by Frederick Milton Willis. 
The Mercury Press, San Francisco, 
sends it out to a waiting world with 
the following inadequate apology: 
“The author bids us state that he 
feels almost ashamed,” etc. “Al- 
most,” indeed! There should be an 
asylum for the ignorant who are 
afflicted with the itch for writing. 
The author of the “City of Is” 
should be an honored inmate. He 
is guilty of crass impertinence. 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s Little 
Stories are sure of a wide and ap- 
preciative reading. They are ex- 
quisite and give food for thought in 
the anomalous conditions vividly 
portrayed. For fine workmanship, 
for mental and moral stimulus, they 
are to be classed with the walnuts 
and wine of Literature. 

The Century Co., New York. $1. 


“My Old Maid’s Corner” is a 
sane and sweet book. It is one of 
the few volumes to own and not to 
borrow. 

“We cannot do much for the 
world, we old maids, but we can do 
this: We can keep an atmosphere 


about us in which the best of young 
hearts can grow,” might be taken 
as the key-note of the book. The 
corner where “the sky in its beauty 
seems so much nearer than the 
street,” actually exists near the 
heart of things in New York City, 
it is said, and the people, the inci- 
dents, the experiences, best of all 
the cheery spinster who writes these 
sketches, are real. “A corner * * * 
must be a present brightness, not a 
glory that has been. The sun should 
shine into it by day and the stars by 
night. Friends should come and 
go—rich and poor, old and young, 
the miserable and happy—else there 
is no corner: at all, only a nook in 
which one is sheltered without shel- 
tering.” 

The Century Co., New York. $1. 


Some of the most remarkable il- 
lustrations for even holiday editions 
are contained in Aquila Kempster’s 
new novel, “The Mark.” The author 
has succeeded in writing of native 
life of India and Hindu mysticism 
in an entrancing manner. It is a 
captivating story and the reader will 
forget wife, dinner and sleep until it 
is all absorbed and then rise with 
eyes distended and wild. Mr. H. H. 
Foley, who drew the pictures, is a 
young man, still unknown, but he 
has clearly a great future in the 
field of illustration. 

Doubleday, Page 
York. Price $1.50. 

H. L. Piner has 

Builders of written a work 

the Beautiful. of inspiring 

suggestion upon 

the theme of the correspondence of 

physical form and spiritual nature. 

This volume is a compendium of 

epigrams. “Qualities are not phy- 

sical. They simply become mani- 
fest through the physical.” 

“One grows like the things he 
thinks on.” “Love is the soul’s cos- 
metic.” “The Legend says that the 
Cross of Christ was made of aspen 
wood, and that out of sympathy 
with His sufferings the leaf of the 


New 


& Co., 
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tree always trembles at the ap- 
proach of man. But the legend is 
wrong. The cross was made of 
beams of human cruelty and spikes 
of human ingratitude. And ever 
since its ugly arms stretched over 
Olivet the hearts of men _ have 
grown tremulous at the thoughts of 
the Master.” “The heart of Bruce 
carried by Lord James against the 
Moors cannot save you from the 
passional Saracens that besiege your 
life.” 

Mr. Piner is a teacher and phil- 
osopher. His role is the Interpre- 
ter of the House Beautiful to those 
whose faces are set toward the Ce- 
lestial City. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 
Price, $1.50. 

Among the 
holiday books 
issued _ by 
Paul Elder & 
“Drawing Room 
Miss 
Irwin is the wife of Wallace Irwin, 
author of “Love Sonnets of a Hood- 
lum,” and other clever things he 
gave us before going East to browse 
in the larger and possibly greener 
fields of New York. The young 
authoress has written a baker’s half- 
dozen innocent and perfectly harm- 
less little parlor plays for ama- 
teurs. She frankly tells us in pre- 
fatory notes that “she disclaims all 
attempt at any object more ambi- 
tious than that of preparing some- 
thing practical and humorous for 
amateurs not too ambitious,” and 
with a modesty truly beautiful adds 
that “the action must furnish the 
mirth-provoking quality.” With 
the work of a play-writer who 
passes the burden up to the action 
so honestly, it would be cruel in- 
deed to find fault for literary short- 
comings. One finds greater cause 
for wonder at Paul Elder’s faith in 
a market for lukewarm parlor the- 
atricals rather than criticism. The 
plays cover a variety of topics, from 
golf to Chinatown. It is hard to 
believe that golf has exercised the 


Drawing Room 
Plays. 


Company is 


Plays,” by Grace Luce Irwin. 


physical at the expense of the men- 
tal sufficient to hope for very much 
success in her play called “A Do- 
mestic Dilemma,” yet she gives it 
first place in the book. In this lit- 
tle play—and the word seems re- 
dundantly descriptive—Mrs. Irwin 
takes three sarcastic smashes at 
Marie Corelli, tangles visitors, ser- 
vants and hosts up in a painful-to- 
read way. Finally she makes the 
heroine tell the hero “you may kiss 
me now,’ and drops the curtain 
with the heroine saying to the suc- 
cessful kisser: “We can begin to get 
acquainted.” “Heroes” is a play of 
Civil War days. Vermont maidens, 
Southern belles, darkey cooks, a 
Revolutionary ghost, who steps out 
of a picture frame, very like Gau- 
tier’s “Omphale,” and of course a 
Federal officer. In this effort the 
authoress finds it necessary to tell 
the hero that “you may kiss me 
now, to create a satisfactory hero- 
ine. “An Innocent Villain” has, all 
in all, the greatest range of actor 
possibilities for “mirth-provoking 
qualities.” A stupid young Pro- 
fessor falls into the hands of 
a strong-minded Carrie Nation-like 
housekeeper. A raw Swede servant- 
girl, a designing neighbor called 
Mrs. Butt-in, and a melting sort 
of niece who fails to win the young 
“Profaysur,” as her Swede girl 
calls him. Just why a drawing room 
should be the scene of any such 
ninnyfied talk as she puts into this 
Professor’s mouth is beyond our 
ken, but our lack of comprehension 
may be our remove from monkey 
dinner of Eastern society. “Art for 
Art’s Sake” tangles up a cople of art 
students with a literary young man, 
a club chappie and a cchaperon. “An 
Intimate Acquaintance” finds its ex- 
cuse at a fashionable hotel, and lacks 
novelty. 

“The Wedding of Mah Foy” is 
Chinese, of course. The plays end 
with “Music Hath Charms,” just a 
hungry singer skit. On the whole 
the book may serve to amuse the 
older children, who are not immune 
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to the parlor theatrical craze, but 
we hope Mrs. Irwin will write bet- 
ter as she grows up. One closes 
the book with a feeling of sorrow 
and pleasure. If joy and sadness 
are the play’s aim you find it: joy 
that it’s finished; sadness that the 
recognized brightness of Grace 
Luce Irwin did not crop out some- 
where in the book. 


“The Young Woman in Modern 
Life,’ Beverley Warner, D. D. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 85c. 

“More Baskets and How to Make 
them,” May White. Doubleday, 
Page & Co., New York. $1.00. 

“How to Make School Gardens— 
A Manual for Teachers and Pu- 
pils.” H. D. Hemenway, B. S. 


Doubleday, Page & Co, New York. 






































A NEW YEAR. 


With the opening of the new 
year the atmosphere is laden with 
rumors of coming bad times. This 
is based on the fact that New York 
is at the present time reported in 
the throes of a financial panic. 
While this is regrettable, it must 
be remembered that the New York 
panic is entirely local in its efffect. 
The retrenchment in expenditures 
and the cutting of salaries extends 
to that field only that is immedi- 
ately tributary to New York City. 

New England suffers most from 
the effect of the sales of “undigest- 
ed securities,” and the shrinkage of 
salaries consequent upon the gam- 
bling propensities of Wall street. 

The signal fires that burn upon 
the hills of the West are the bea- 
cons of continued prosperity. The 
purchasing power of that section of 
country lying west of the Mississip- 
pi has been increased rather than 
lessened, and (unless there is a po- 
litical upheaval that lands an agi- 
tator of the yellow stripe in the 
Presidential chair) the flare of con- 
tented citizenship will only beam 
higher and brighter. 


The agitations of organized labor, 
the injudicious mouthings of the 
foreign-born labor leaders and the 
arrogance and impertinence of the 
great corporations, and the so-called 
“Captains of Industry,” has much 
to do with the depression prevalent 
in Eastern centers. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that labor will see to it 
that their leaders are Americans in 
the full sense of the word and on 
the other hand, it is to be hoped 
that existing laws may be rigidly 
applied to the great corporate bod- 
ies. If these laws are deficient they 
should be remedied by Congress. 


The State Harbor Commissioners 
at the city of San Francisco have 
applied the law to some of the 
larger commission houses. It seems 
there is a combination of the whole- 
salers and retailers for the dual 
purpose of raising the price to the 
consumer and a simultaneous de- 
preciation of the profits of the 
grower. At the same time, the 
dealers outside the combination are 
denied the privilege of purchase of 
merchandise. It is to be hoped that 
the fight, organized by the Chroni- 
cle of San Francisco, be won. 
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Pears’ Complexion Powder adds the finishing touch. 
“All rights secured.” 
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The mere idea of a piano player is 
nothing, just as is the mere idea of 
a piano. There are all grades of 
players just as there are all grades 
of pianos.. 


The Chase & Baker Piano 
Player 


is not a machine. It is a musical in- 
strument—a delicate means of com- 
munication between the music in you 
BANKING BY MAIL and its expression upon the piano. 
You can send your money to us, any amount The player does the work. You have 
from one dollar up, by mail and get the pleasure. 
4 PER CENT INTEREST 


compounded semi-annually. ; 

This is better than Stocks and Bonds. Ours is THE 
one of the largest and strongest Savings Bauks Baia ae 
in the country with immense capital and strong 


fois omaisvertne wort. andnever soir WM CHASE & BAKER CO. 
The FEDERAL TRUST CO. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Capital $1,500,000 NN ° 
ouminaaein. oie. New York Salesroom: 236 FIFTH AVE 


AND 
“The City of Banks” g, WILEY B. ALLEN CO. Market St. S. F. 
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Borden’s Eagle Brand 


CONDENSED MILK 


Leads the World 


The Old Camper SACLE BRNO The Mother’s Friend 
has for forty-five years had “| when nature’s supply fails, 
one article in his supply— pues is Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- CLE fe Condensed Milk. It is a 
densed Milk. It gives to oe te, cows milk adapted to in- 
soldiers, sailors, hunters, x See ae, rr"! fants, according to the high- 
canipers and miners a daily Zz We" | est scientific methods. An 
comfort “like the old home.” (Ys moc ueX4 infant fed on Eagle Brand 


Conn 
— . Ne . . . 
Delicious in coffee, tea and QSRELES will show a steady gain in 


chocolate. weight. 


The name BORDEN stands supreme for Quality 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 


New York City 
Originators of Condensed Milk. Established 1857. 
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THE SPECIAL WINTER SUPPLEMENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO, 1903-1904 


4to Wrappers. $2net, Uniform with Da ant Millet,” ““Masters in Land- 
seape Painting,” ““Etching and Etchers,” 


THE GENIUS OF J. M. W. TURNER, R. A. 


9399999990 DS DS 92HO9N9NN9N3900"N 
Scope: 


This supplement is universally pronounced the most complete illustrated work on the 
subject ever compiled. It is divided into five sections, dealing respectively with Turner’s 
pictures in oil, water color drawings, monochromes, Liber Studiorum, and the engravings 
after his works. 


Authorship: 
Articles on the various fields of Turner’s activity are contributed by the well- known and 
» 


eminent critics, M. Robert de la Sizeranne, Mr. C. F. Bell, and Mr. Walter Shaw Sparrow. 


Illustrations: 
Reproductions in color form an important feature of the book, and the editor has been 
fortunate enough to obtain from private collections and other sources a number of hith- 
erto unpublished works of great beauty and interest, which effectively demonstrate the 
artist’s extraordinary versatility. In addition to the colored reproductions, the black- 
and-white illustrations are numerous and attractive. 


A special feature of the number is 17 plates in colors, showing different phases of the mas- 
ter’s work in sepia, oil-painting, water-color and body-color on gray paper. Rare proofs 
and plates from Liber Studiorum, from the well-known collection of Mr. W. G. Rawlinson, 
will be represented by 16 beautiful prints in facsimile. 
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PERFECTION IN, BUST AND FIGURE 


The Knowledge How to Possess It 
YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


Would you have a form second to none. perfectly free from all scrawny and hollow places, 
and @ bust as full. plump. and firm as you could desire? You may easily obtain these in- 
estimable blessings if you write to Mme. Hastings. the marvelous!y successful Form and 
Face Specialist. of Chicago, for her famous system of develorment, @ discovery which 
vigorously stimulates the developing forces of nature and makes plump all the flat and 
sunken places and which creates the most fascinating and beautifulcurves. it enlarges 
the bust measure 6 inches and makes the arms and neck plumpand round. The Nadine 
system {s the one praised so highly by leading society women everywhere It is perfectly 
harm’‘ess and fsilure is unknown. Special instructions are given to thin women to gain 
15 to 30 Ibs more in weight and round out the entire form. While using this treatment 
you will rece!ve constant care by mal! until youareentire'y developed. Prominent physi- 
cians highly indorse and prescribe it because of its great superiority over everything else 
known for physical development. Upon request and a stamp for postage. a package, 
sealed in a plain wrapper, will be sent you containing beautifu) photos and full informa- 
tion how to develop yourself at home. Do not fatl to write at once to 


“MME, HASTINGS, B. S., 59 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
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In addition to its regular superior news service 


THE SUNDAY CALL 


is now publishing the latest and best 
novels complete in two or three editions 


HALF HOUR STORIETTES—the choicest obtainable 
Have you read “LETTERS BY A SELF-MADE MAN TO HIS 


SON?” They have been published every Sunday in the CALL 
Then there is the Comic Supplement, which is really funny. 
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A puzzle page for the children. 


Something good for everybody, and in addition to all these the Pictures ; 
—real art products—ready for framing. It all goes with the regular « 
subscription price. 
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Daily and Sunday delivered by carriers—75 cents a month 
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Union Photo Engraving Co. 











WE MAKE PRINTING PLATES AND WE MAKE 
A SPECIALTY OF MAKING THEM RIGHT 
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142-144-146 UNION SQUARE AVENUE, SAN F RANCISCO | 
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ANY of these beautiful, 
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647 $41.00. 


C48 $25.00 


genuine Diamonds and fine Pearis, in solid gold, hand-made mountings will be sent direct. from 


our factory on receipt of price, or C. O. D., subject to inspection. Order by number. Wesend goods pre- 


illustrated Catalog shows thousands of photogra 


Paid and guarantee safe delivery. Your money back without a question if you are not wholly pleased. Our 
Diamonds are of superior quality ; we sell only fine high-grade goods and list everything at wholesale prices. Our beautifully 
s of the newest and finest goods. [T’S FREE—send for 
it to-day_and save one-half on your Holiday shopping. We are the largest concern in the business and one of the 
oldest Est. 1840. We refer to the Commercial National Bank of Chicago. Capital two million dollars. 


Ss. T. ALTEMUS @ CO., Diamond Merchants, Gold and Silversmiths 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY, STERLING SILVER, 


CUT GLASS, NOVELTIES, Etc., Etc. 


134 A. Stewart Building, 
Chicago, Ill, U. s. A, 








the Back Action 


The action that takes the strain off the shoul- 
ders—the buttons—the trousers—the pa- 
tience. Found only in 


PRESIDENT 


Suspenders 


Satisfactory to you or money back from the 
manufacturers. No leather to soil the shirt. 
Buckles cannot rust. At your dealer’s or by 
mail, 50c and $1.00, 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 
Box 242 Shirley, Mass. 





RHEUMATISM 


Cured 
Through the Feet 


External remedy so successful that the makers 
send it REE ON APPROVAL to anybody 


TRY &F. 


Send your name and address to the makers of 
Magic Foot Drafts, the great Michigan cure for 
every kind of Rheumatism—Chronic or Acute, 
Muscular, Sciatic, Lumbago, Gout, etc., no matter 
where located or how severe. You'll get a pair 
of the Drafts by return mail—prepaida—FREE ON 
APPROVAL. 

If they give relief, send them a DOLLAR; if not, 
keep your money. You decide. 


TRADE MARK ff 


Magic Foot Drafts are worn without inconven- 
ience and cure rheumatism in every part of the 
body by drawing out the poisonous acids in the 
blood through the great foot pores. You can see 
that this offer is proof of their merit, for hundreds 
of thousands of persons answer these advertise- 
ments, and only those who are satisfied with the 
benefit they receive send any money. Write to- 
day to Magic Foot Draft Co., 134 E Oliver Bldg., 
Jackson, Michigan, for a trial pair and be cured. 
A valuable illustrated BOOK ON RHEUMATISM 
also sent free. 
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of full-page insert etch- 
ings, photogravures 
photo-engravings and 
wood- engravings by 
such artists as Cruik- 
shank, Pailthorpe, Bau- 
douin, Taylor, Price, 
Freer, Harper, Sand- 
ham, Laplante, Wilde, 
Flameng, Rochegrosse, 
Schell, Johnson, Mer- 
rill and Dielman. 


and 


prefer. 


satisfied. 


FAMOUS ILLUSTRATIONS 

All of the frontispieces are full-page illustra- 
tions colored by hand in aquarelle. These are 
such illustrations as usually appear only in the 
highest priced and most luxurious books— 
books that sell for from ten dollars a volume up- 
ward to twenty-five and even thirty-five orforty. + 

Otherwise the illustration of the sets is rather 
elaborate and consists (with the exception of a sg? 8 
few text engravings in the Thackeray) entirely Eliot 











we have published at one time. 
and “getting ready” to print fifty sets of books cost as 
much as if you printed a thousand sets. We can always 
determine beforehand, within a few sets, just how many 
our Club members want, and print and bind accordingly, 
saving them thereby from 4 to 4. 

Now, we have just saved our Club members a consider- 
able amount on this years’ book purchases. Wehave afew 
. sets left—only a very few of some—easy payments, if you 
You have ten days’ time to look them over care- " 2 
fully—you’ll find them better than you think and will be Balzac 


Indispensable Books at Low Prices 


MECHANICAL PERFECTIONS 

These books are full octavo :8 x 5 inches). 
The paper is a pure white wovestock, specially 
or these editions. It is made 
Ni, very light, to save as much as possible in the 
weight of the books, but is opaque to prevent 
showing through.” The printing 
has been carefully done on slow-specd presses 
to secure a proper distribution of ink and pre- 
vent off-setting. The folding has been care- 






manufactured 


5 the type 













ELIOT CARLYLE 

DUMAS THACKERAY 

IRVING HUGO 
BALZAC 















Our Guarantee, 
The Small Price and Why 


The members of our Book Club run into the thousands. 
— year we save them money in printing, illustrating 

inding on account of the large number of volumes 
The plates, illustrations 


fully done in order to 
obtain accurate folding 
registry. 

The Irving, Thack 
eray, Balzacand Dumas 


% are bound in dark red, 


and the Carlyle, Eliot 
and Hugo are bound in 


> dark blue half morocco, 


with crash buckram 















SEND IN YOUR ORDER TO-DAY 
John Wanamaker 





Name of No.of No.of Special | 
Author Vols. Illus. Prices | 


Eliot, 8 53 $18.00 | 
Thackeray,10 256 22.50 
Balzac, 18 g! 40.50 
Hugo, 10 49 22. 
Carlyle, 10 71 22. 


Irving, 10 89 


Dumas, 15 99 3 ' 


cur HERE 





SCALE OF PAYMENTS 

On any single set $2.00 a month 
| On orders for more than one set amounting to less than $60—$3 a month 
On orders amounting to more than $60 and less than $80—$4 a month 


50 On orders amounting to more than $80 and less than $100—$s5 a month 
50 | On orders amounting to more than $roo and less than $125—$6 a month 


On orders amounting to more than $125 and less than $150— $7 a month 
On orders amounting to $150—$8 a month. 





JOHN WANAMAKER, New York or Philadelphia = ©veriana Jan. 


Please send mz Standard Library sets not crossed off in list above, total number of 


volumes 


total price 


If I donot return the same to you within ten days of their receipt by me, I will pay you or your order 


a month till their purchase is completed. 





Title in books is not to pass to me till 
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For full information fill out this coupon, or write 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the United States 





* 120 Broadway, New York Dept. No. 33 
Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $.............:.-ceceeeeeeeeeeeees 
if issued at.............. Nissennvasaeres caged years of age. 
Ds 6 iic Sidnces specu caren PeeRenge ene dias 6004s cerned esexenee 
fo Crane edt nebiga te Foumeupeavaes, Seesek @tdesae 
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Books sare Royal Octavo—About I1 inches tall 


Ridpath’s 
History of the World 


In cleaning up our stock preliminary to the sea- 
son of 1903-04, we find a few slightly “rubbed” sets 
of RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 

There are only about fifty in all, and sooner than 
rebind such a small lot we prefer to dispose of them 
at a big discount from the regular price and on pay- 
ment of $2 a month. 


If you'd like to possess the only world’s history that reads like a story 
book—yet is recognizel by such men as William McKinley, Benjamin Har- 
rison, Dr. Cuyler, Bishop’ Vincent, and hundreds more, as a standard author- 
ity and the greatest historical reference work in existence—send for 
the free specimen book TO-DAY, using the coupon below. 

That specimen book will tell you all about the history—How it 

came to be written, How it will interest and entertain you, 

Why you need it, And how you can secure one of the Overland 

slightly rubbed sets at much less than the subscrip- Monthly 

tion price. MERRILL 
Ridpath’s History of the World is a great big P 

set of nine royal octavo volumes, with 4,000 

illustrations and many maps and color-plates. New York 

You pay only $1 down. The complete set daa fo ME, PLEASE, SEND 

is sent at once. The rest you pay in : oi tttatiog book which com 


4 ‘ments of $2. Cut the tainsspecimensof the E ‘ 
monthly payment $ Chronological Charts,Colored Fac 


coupon off and send it to-day Typ> Plate, Fneravines ates 


VA € 
/9 and11 E 16th St- 


engravings Tint-Block © poe 
;e ’ iculars 20 
MERRILL @ BAKER A, shee et a eas 
PUBLISHERS i 
9 and 11 B. 16th St., New York Satie piniien 
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| The 
Chocolate 
Creams 








—WHICH MADE— 


CALIFORNIA 
FAMOUS 


A trial box will convince 
you. Sent te any ad- 
dress for 30c in stamps 


F. A. MARTIN 
Room 11. 320 Sansome Street 




















San Francisco 


News Letter 


Devoted to the Leading Interests 
of California and the Pacific Coast 





10c per copy 


$4 per year 


Dr. F. A, Clise & Sons” 


Scientific Opticians and 
Proprietors of the 


CLISE INSTITUTE 
1023 MARKET ST. 


The only optical college on the Pacific Coast. A 
complete course in optics. Eyes examined Free of 
harge. Write for booklet. 


OPTICS TAUCHT BY MAIL 


Write to-day for terms and learn how to test 
eyes and fit glasses scientifically. We teach you 
by correspondence. Diploma awarded. We teach 
you how to get business, as we have had 25 years’ 
experience. Address, with stamp, THE CLISE 
OPTICAL INSTITUTE, 1023 Market street, San 

Francisco. 
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[Simple in\ salad 
Wrife for Catalogue | 
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IAMA TEACHERard entcriainer in 
Magic. [| teach parlor tricks and 
games—by mail. I teach the hidden 
and occult arts, sorcery, legerdermain 
and enchantment. I will teach you 
two new fascinating coin and card 
tricks(and include my 56 p. illustrated 
booklet of 240 tricks) for 20c. Go to— 
learn how to amuse, delight and be- 
witch. Make yourself the most wel- 
come visitor at every social gather- 
ing. One trick 10c. “BOOK OF CARD 
TRICKS” 25c. 180 p. My name is 
Robert Wassmann. I live at 227 O. 
Webster Avenue, Chicago. 


Stimulation without Irritation 
MEANS NEW LIFE TO THE SCALP 


The Evans Vacuum Cap gives 
the scalp a thorough massage and 
encourages a free and healthful cir- 
eulation without rubbing and with- 
out the use of drugs or irritants. It 
will stop hair from falling out 
and restore a normal growth 
where live follicles exist. The Cap 
is used about ten minutes twice a 
day and its effects are pleasant from 
the very beginning. We willrefund 
yuur money in full if results are not satisfactory after a 
thirty days’ use. Call on or address, 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO. 
St. Louis Office, Fullerton Bldg.; New York Office, 1300 Bdwy. 
Note:—To those who find it convenient to call at our 








| Offices we will give a sufficient number of demonstra- 


tions free tosatisfy them as tothe merit of this appliance 





MUSIC LESSONS FREE 





you use, 


success. Hundreds write: 


For booklet, ‘reeeenes and FREE tuition contract, address. 


NEW YORK, N.Y 


“Wish I had known of your poe Ne before. 


at your home. For a limited time we will give free 48 music les- 
sons on either Piano, Organ, Banjo, Guitar, Cornet, Violin or Mandolin 
(your expense will only be the cost of postage andthe music 


which is small.) We teach by mail only and guarantee 
» Any instrument supplied. eash or credit. 


U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, BOX 621, 19 UNION SQUARE, 
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I GROW 
HAIR 


enol 7: 
ON BALD HEADS that still show fine hair or fuzz to 
prove the capillary Glands are not dead. Cure all diseases 
of the sealp and prevent baldness. (Write today.) Send 
4c in stamps for question blank and full particulars. 14 





years successful practice. 
Prof. GEORGE A. GARLOW, Specialist. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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MADAM ADELINA PATTI sass: “Ihave found 


CREME SIPON x. 


It is used today by over one million fastidious women the 
world over 


Baby, as well 
as its worth 
for all members 
‘of the family 


Careful mothers 
know the 

value of this 
preparation for 


Do not fail to send 10 centsand secure expensive sample of 

this delightful Skin Tonic, and of Simon vowder and Simon 

Soap. Explanatory booklet free. 

GEORGE R. WALLAU, 2-4 Stone Street, New York 
**We extend to all an invitation to visit the Simon Exhibit 

at 8t Louis Fair—French Sestion. 














= Electrical Engineering Taught by Mail 
My Write for our free illustrated book 4 
“CAN I BECOME AN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER?” 


4 The electrical fleld offers the greatest op- 
3) portunities for advancement. We teach 
~= Electrical Engineering, Electric Lighting, Electric 
Railways, Mechanical Engineering, m Engineer- 
ing, Mechanical Grawing, at your home by mail. 
Institute endorsed by Thos. A. Edison 

and others. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE 


242 A. West 23d St. New York. 


Dept. 44. 








Have you read 


El Porvenir? 


It’s the New Western Magazine 


Brimful of Western 
HISTORY, FACT and ROMANCE 


The only magazine of its kind published. 
If your newsdealer does not have it send for 
Sample Copy to Z 


El] Porvenir Co. 


Denver, Colo. 








MARIE JEANNE Du BARRY. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


French 
Court 
Memoirs 


ROM Henry of Navarre to and through the reign of Du Barry 
(whose personal memoirs occupy four of the volumes), this 
set of books covers the back-stairs-and-kitchen-gossip side 

of French Court history, much as Guizot covers its outward mani- 
festations. And where so much was set afoot with secret and 
obscure design, where so little was open and above-board, where 
boudoir councils dictated treaties and the wounded vanity of 
favorites instigated campaigns, where 2 low-born woman's 
caprice could send forth the torch to lay waste the half of Eu- 
rope, it is impossible to comprehend the curious events of history 
without knowing the intimate details of those underlying causes. 
It is characteristic of these Memoirs that,in dealing with the 
peculiar affairs which are associated in every one’s mind with 
French Court history of the period, their very simplicity and 
frankness purge them of all offense. 

The undersigned controls a few sets of these personal French 
Court Memoirs (translated with fidelity into English), which 
can be secured in complete sets only, at a very low price, and on 
small monthly payments, if preferred, provided application be 
made at once. 

These few copies are from a limited numbered and registered 
de luxe edition, bound up to sell at $10 a volume. But through a 
binder’s error the leather of the volumes is imperfectly matched ; 
consequently it becomes advisable to dispose of them outside of 
regular subscription channels, and at a price about equal to the 
value of the unbound sheets, 

A booklet fully describing the edition will be sent, together 
with price particulars, if you sign and send the inquiry slip be- 
low at once, Address, 





J. B. CHADBOURNE, 11 BE. 16th St., New York. 
Please send me particulars — advertisement in Jgnuary 
OVERLAND MORTHLY 




















